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BOOKS OF LASTING VALUE 





Emotional Problems 


of Adolescents 


By J. ROSWELL GALLAGHER, M.D. and HERBERT I. Harris 
M. D. For ministers, teachers, counselors, and parents 
— here is a book of practical guidance which provides 
constructive help for young people during the period 
when they need it most. “There is more wisdom, insight 
and common sense about adolescents in this book than 
I have encountered in any other volume.” 

—BisHop GERALD KENNEDY. $3.50 











Prayer: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


By FRIEDRICH HEILER. Translated and edited by SAMUEL 
McComs. “A classic treatise on prayer . . . Certainly no 
other book today covers the field with such a combination 
of scholarship and spiritual insight.”"—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. Galaxy paperbound edition $2.50 


Existentialism and 
Religious Belief 


By Davin E. RoBerts. Edited by RoGER HAZELTON. “By 


far the best book that he ever wrote. His analysis... is 
searching and illuminating . . . This book will be a great 
resource for Christian students in our generation.” 


—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. $5.00 


The Idea of the Holy 


By RupoLr Otro. Translated by JOHN W. Harvey. 

An inquiry into the non-rational factor in the 

idea of the divine. “A book that every Christian 

thinker needs . . . an acknowledged classic of 

religious thought.”—London Quarterly Review. 
Galaxy paperbound edition $1.75 


A Companion to the Bible 


Edited by J.-J. VON ALLMEN. Introduction by 

H. H. Row ey. One of the major reference works in the 
religious field. “The quintessence of Biblical theology, 
recounted in a manner that will instruct the mind and 
speak to the heart.”"—BrucE M. METZGER. $6.00 
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Special oe A ~ Subscription fo 
Pastoral Psychology 


. AND A 25% DISCOUNT FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS! 


IN ORDER to make it possible for groups of people to subscribe to 
PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY at reduced prices, we will allow a 25% discount 
off the regular $5 subscription price to any group of 10 or more individ- 
uals (with individual mailing) , for either new subscriptions or extensions 
or renewals of present subscriptions. 

In addition, a free subscription will be 

given to the person who takes the respon- 

sibility for getting the group together. 


Enroll a group of 10 from among your colleagues and other inter- 
ested people—at meetings, conferences, church socials, or through in- 
dividual solicitation. Tell them about the special issues of PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy which will appear during the year .. . 


@ The Minister and His Community 

@ The Rural Ministry and Pastoral Psychology 
@ The Ministry as a Vocation (Part II) 

@ The Minister and Premarital Counseling 

@ Pastoral Psychology and Worship Services 


Each one of these issues will be edited and written by outstanding 
churchmen who have specialized in the particular field. In addition to 
these special issues, the journal will carry in each issue special 
articles on many practical aspects of the work of the minister, by out- 
standing authorities of the ministerial, psychiatric, and psychological 
professions. No minister can afford today to be without a subscription 
to PasroraL PsycHo.ocy. Tell your colleagues about the special group 
rate, and get a free subscription. They will be glad to take advantage of it. 
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ew Subscription 

Great Neck, N. Y. C1) Renewal or Extension 

ee ee BOP xh cseisvees one-year subscriptions at the $3.75 group sub- 


— rate. The name poll address of each subscriber is attached. In consideration 


¢ this group arrangement, please enroll me for a one-year subscription free of 
charge. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


DITOR 
Simon Doniger, Ph.D. 


Pastoral Consultant 


Rev. Seward Hiltner 


Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


Pastoral Psychology is published monthly except 
during July and August by the Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Press, Great Neck, N. Y. Lester L. Doniger, 
Publisher; Helen MacMaster, Assistant Editor. 
Executive and editorial offices, to which all cor- 
respondence should be addressed, 159 Northern 
Boulevard, Great Neck, New York. Subscription 
rates: One year $5: two years $8.00; three years 
$11; Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50c per 
year additional. Single copy 50c. Entered as second- 
class matter at the postoffice at Great Neck, New 
York, under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional 
entry at Kutztown, Pa. Printed in U.S.A. Copy- 
right 1958 by the Pastoral Psychology Press. All 
rights reserved. Unsolicited manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accompanied by return postage. 
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New Books of Exceptional Interest 











THE WORLD 
OF PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA 


By F. S. EDSALL 


A comprehensive and completely up- 
to-date survey of the field of hidden 
consciousness covering: the subcon- 
scious and conscious mind, hypnosis, 
dreams, dual personalities, telepathy, 
psychic experiences, visions, psychic 
research, and laboratory experimen- 


tation in extra-sensory perception. 


PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY recommends 
it as “a comprehensive introduction 
to the world of the para-normal . . . 
should prove a valuable guide for 
further study of this fascinating and 


important field.” 


Bibliography and index. $3.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 








Coming January 23 


GOD AND 
FREUD 


Religion Looks Anew 
at Love and Sin 


By LEONARD GROSS 


\n eye-opening account of the ways 
in which the churches now view psy- 
chiatry and the ways in which they 
are using it. In preparing this search- 
ing report the author has interviewed 
many Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish religious leaders and_psychia- 
trists, including Dr. Earl A. Loomis, 
Jr., Rev. William J. Devlin, Rabbi I. 
Fred Hollander, and Dr. Paul Tillich. 
This is an essential book for anyone 


active in the field of pastoral psy- 


chology today. $3.95 





119 West 40th Street, New York 18 














Emily Hartshorne Mudd 


F a list of the world’s ten leading marriage counselors were to be 
compiled, the name of Emily Hartshorne Mudd, co-editor of Wan 
and Wife, the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection, 
would undoubtedly be near the top. And if the best marriage coun- 
seling agencies in the world were listed, the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia would have a good chance of gaining first place. 

Such distinction has not been achieved without years of painstaking 
effort. Yet until 1931, when Dr. Stuart Mudd became Associate Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology at the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, his wife Emily, a Vassar undergraduate, had not envisaged 
a separate professional career for herself. Apart from helping her 
husband in his work, she was content to be a housewife and mother. 

In Philadelphia, however, her deep and sympathetic concern for 
people prompted Dr. Mudd to suggest the need for a marriage edu- 
cation and counseling service. A group of community leaders were 
impressed with the idea. They set up an organizing committee, and 
invited her to make a start. Her agency, only the third of its kind in 
the United States, opened in 1932. Besides directing the agency, Mrs. 
Mudd began studies at the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, where she took her M.A. in 1936. 


WOM All this was achieved while she managed her 

AN home and children. Her fourth child was born 

in 1939. The family consists of two sons and 

of the two daughters, a son-in-law, a daughter-in-law, 
and four grandchildren. 

MONTH During its more than twenty-six years, the 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia has been built 


up by Emily Mudd into a model organization. 














(Continued on page 93) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 





The Year Behind Us 


HE publication of our 1959 An- 

nual Directory is a good stopping 
place for a bird’s-eye view of things 
past (in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY ) and a 
brief look ahead. 

Unquestionably, what stands out 
most among last year’s work, judging 
by the response of our readers as well 
as our own reaction, are the several 
special issues—The Minister’s Own 
Mental Health, guest edited by Wayne 
Oates; the two special issues on Di- 
vorce, guest edited by David R. Mace; 
The Ministry as a Vocation (Part I), 
guest edited by Carroll A. Wise, and 
the second special issue on Alcoholism. 
Each one of these issues, we believe, 
has contributed something unique and 
new to an area of the minister’s work 
that is of utmost importance. 

We believe that it was particularly 
important for the minister to take a 
frank look at his own mental health 
through the materials which were pre- 
sented in the special issue edited by 
Wayne Oates. It is comforting to know 
that in spite of the many tensions and 
inxieties in the minister’s life and work 
and the several articles which have re- 
cently appeared stressing the degree of 
emotional breakdown in the minister’s 
life, the ministry as a group contributes 





editorial 


and the Year Ahead 


no more and possibly even less than its 
proportionate share of emotional and 
mental illness. We are planning to go 
on with further research in this im- 
portant area and plan to publish a num- 
ber of articles on this theme during 
the coming year and years. 

A number of special articles publish- 
ed during 1958 stand out as particular- 
ly significant. “Opportunities for 
Study, Training, and Experience in 
Pastoral Psychology—1958” in last 
year’s Annual Directory, gotten to- 
gether for us by the Department of 
Pastoral Services of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., has been of real usefulness 
to our readers judging from comments 
and inquiries which we received after 
the article’s publication. Because so 
few changes take place from year to 
year in this area, we are not republish- 
ing them in 1959. We hope to publish 
a new article on this in our following 
Annual Directory. Meanwhile, we will 
be very glad to publish any changes 
that cccur in clinical training oppor- 
tunities as we receive them from in- 
dividual sources. 

In our last year’s Annual we pub- 
lished a Directory of Private Psychi- 
atric Hospitals and Sanatariums. Con- 
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tinuing this pattern, we publish this 
year a complete listing of children’s 
agencies, city by city, and State by 
State. We hope that our readers will 
find this as useful as our past listings. 

Again looking back at some of the 
individual articles of last year, a num- 
ber of things stand out: Paul W. 
Pruyser’s ‘“Toward a Doctrine of Man 
in Psychiatry and Theology,’ Paul 
Tillich’s “Psychoanalysis, Existential- 
ism, and Theology,’ Walter G. Muel- 
der’s “Middle Age: Its Problems and 
Challenge,” and Karl Menninger’s 
“The Character of the Therapist.” 
Possibly one of the most stimulating 
and challenging articles was the dis- 
cussion by Carl Rogers of Reinhold 
Niebuhr and the accompanying discus- 
sion of Carl Rogers’ criticism by Ber- 
nard Loomer, Walter M. Horton, and 
Hans Hofmann. Our feature of the 
Consultation Clinic has continued to 
prove one of the most interesting de- 
partments of the journal and it will of 
course be continued next year. 

Just a few words about our plans for 
1959. February will see a special issue 
on Catholic Viewpoints in Pastoral 
Psychology, under the guest editorship 
of Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Fordham Uni- 
versity, with contributions by some of 
the most outstanding Catholic theolot 
gians, psychiatrists, and psychologists 
—an issue which has been long in the 
making. 

Following shortly after that, there 
will be a special issue on The Minister 
and His Community, analyzing the re- 
lationship of the minister to the various 
other professions, agencies, and organi- 
zations with whom he must work. This 
will be guest edited by Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher, Professor of Christian Social 
Ethics, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A special issue that we know will be 


January 


of interest to a large group of our read- 
ers will be on The Rural Ministry, 
guest edited by Dr. Olin T. Binkley, 
Professor of Christian Sociology and 
Ethics, Southeastern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Wake Forest, North 
Carolina. 

We hope to include before the end 
of 1959 a special issue on Premarital 
Pastoral Counseling, under the guest 
editorship of Dr. Paul E. Johnson, 
Professor of Psychology of Religion, 
Beston University School of Theology, 
and to sandwich in, if we possibly can, 
the second half of the issue on The 
Ministry as a Vocation, under the 
guest editorship of Carroll A. Wise, 
which will contain a lead article on this 
theme by Daniel D. Williams, Profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary. 

1959 will also see a number of sig- 
nificant individual articles such as Carl 
Rogers’ “Persons or Science” ; two ar- 
ticles on what the minister ought to 
know about psychosurgery and shock 
therapy by Dr. John A. P. Millet; ar- 
ticles on the problems of counseling 
the single woman; pastoral psychology 
and gambling; early marriage; the use 
of dreams in pastoral counseling ; what 
the minister must know about mental 
deficiency—about the problems of ado- 
lescence and the teen-ager—about extra 
sensory perception 
of preaching, etc. 


practical problems 


THE BOOK CLUB 

It is most pleasing to see the large 
proportion of books chosen by Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club last year ap 
pearing among the best books of the 
year as analyzed by Samuel Southard 
in his current article on books in this 
issue. We hope to duplicate if not sur 
pass this record during the coming 
year. Among the books already select 
ed for 1959 are some genuinely sig 
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nificant contributions which we know 
will be welcomed by the members of 
the Book Club: Man and Wife, co- 
edited by Emily Hartshorne Mudd, our 
“Woman of the Month,”—one of the 
finest studies of marriage counseling. 
The Creative Years by Reuel L. Howe. 
our No. 2 selection, is the most stim- 
ulating and challenging analysis of 
middle age that we have ever seen. 
Bishop Stephen Neill’s A Genuinely 
Human Existence, our third selection, 
is one of the most outstanding integra- 
tions of psychology into the work and 
practice of the ministry; so is Seward 
Hiltner’s The Christian Shepherd, our 
No. 4 selection. This will be followed 
by an outstanding study by David Cox, 
an English psychologist-minister, of 
Jung and St. Paul. Other selections 
which are in the process of being 
evaluated are a new book by Viktor 
Frankl, as well as an outstanding con- 
tribution by Karl Menninger. The 
coming year bodes well for our Book 
Club members. 


* * *K 


All in all, we have reason to look 
forward to a good, fruitful year. It is 
far from being just an empty formality 
to say that none of this could have been 
possible without the marvelous help 
which we have received from the in- 
dividual members of our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board and particularly from 
Seward Hiltner, our Pastoral Consul- 
tant. As our readers will gather from 
the announcement in this issue, Seward 
Hiltner has been away for the last sev- 
eral months in New Zealand, but being 
away has proved hardly a vacation for 
him as far as the journal is concerned. 
His hand has stayed on the steering 
wheel. 

Of at least equal value to us here, 
at the editorial office, has been the in- 
terest of our readers—their suggestions 
and their constructive criticism. We 
hope this will go on indefinitely. A 
happy new year to all of you. 


—SIMON DONIGER 


On the Mortality of Books 


HE ARTICLE in this issue re- 

viewing and recommending books, 
as in all the annual issues, has set us 
to thinking about the mortality and im- 
mortality of books, in our field and 
elsewhere. 

Francis Bacon’s famous division of 
books into three classes has sometimes 
been interpreted to mean that no book 
should be read, or even published, un- 
less it is a candidate for a list of great 
books a century or millenium hence. 
Although we have no desire to give aid 
or comfort to the publication or reading 
of what is merely ephemeral, we do dis- 
pute this interpretation. We contend, 
instead, that it takes mortal books as 


well as Great Books to produce ad- 
vancement in any realm of knowledge. 

We had this prejudice confirmed re- 
cently from a surprising quarter, in 
discussion with some of the wise ad- 
muinistrators of the Great Books Foun- 
dation. Here, above all other places, we 
had assumed that no_ bibliographical 
problems would arise. Classics should 
take care of every conference. But we 
found it not so. Even if a Great Book 
is used, one section of it with universal 
significance may have to be elected out 
of other sections that are local, time- 
bound, or abstruse. And some modern 
books, which may not live to be Great 
Books, often turn out to be helpful and 
even necessary interpreters if maxi- 
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mum value is to be gained from Great 
Books. 

The history of science certainly has 
its classics, as even one unfamiliar with 
science in detail can discover from such 
illuminating and readable accounts of 
scientific history as are given by James 
B. Conant. But some aspects of every 
scientific classic later become obsolete. 
What remains permanently valuable is 
the quality of scientific thinking and 
working, the movement from fact to 
tentative conclusion, to testing, to re- 
fining, and then to some order of new 
discovery. That quality of thought must 
go on so long as science exists. But 
new knowledge changes not merely de- 
tails, but also both the axioms and the 
“facts” on which the earlier scientist 
built. Hence even the greatest scientific 
classic is inevitably, in some respects, 
mortal. 

Works of creative literature do seem 
indeed unlike the works of science. 
Since basic human nature and feelings 
seem to change so little, it is clear that 
the area of immortality of a great lit- 
erary work is large. But if it did not 
have some dimensions of mortality, we 
should not have so many scholars doing 
so much work on its translation, its 
local references, or its point of view. 
With no desire to take the halo of im- 
mortality from Sophocles or Shake- 
speare, however, not everything in 
what even they wrote is without mor- 
tality. 

It is just twenty years ago since | 
began constructing bibliographies in 
pastoral psychology, and I still have 
some of the early ones. When I looked 
at such a list recently, I found myself 
asking, ‘““Why in the world did I in- 
clude that book? Why, surely there is 
something closer to the subject than 
that.” But then I remembered that 
something closer to the subject did not 
appear until five years later. Some of 


the books on my early lists were so 
very mortal that most readers now 
might never even have heard of them. 
There are great exceptions, like Cabot 
and Dicks, Boisen, McKenzie’s early 
work, J. B. Pratt, and of course Wil- 
liam James. But although there are ex- 
ceptions, it must be admitted that the 
books in our field are, in respect to 
mortality, more like science than liter- 
ature. Perhaps even The Art of Minis- 
tering to the Sick could now be re- 
written with profit, although even Rus- 
sell Dicks might quail before the task 
of trying to delete Richard C. Cabot’s 
arbitrariness without destroying his 
penetration. 

There is no question that the sim- 
plest and most effective way to become 
convinced of the mortality of books is 
to be an author. The day on which you 
are informed by your publisher that a 
book of yours has gone out of print is 
a bit like having your first child leave 
home. And yet it is consoling (and we 
hope, also true) to an author that his 
book may not only have made him 
write better later books but also have 
helped his field ahead. Sometimes a 
book can be like the cloak thrown in 
the mud for the lady to walk upon. 


We are under no illusion that all 
the selections of the PASTORAL PSy- 
CHOLOGY BOOK CLUB are classics to live 
forever. But neither do we have apolo- 
gy for our selections, which contain a 
good many books that have lived use- 
fully ever since they were published 
which is at least a relative immortality. 
Although we do aim to exclude entirely 
the ephemeral, we do not hesitate to 
take a good book even if it may, in two 
or three years, be superseded by a 
better boo. For needs are now. | have 
forgotten some of the books that were 
on my 1938 lists. But they helped me. 
And a few of them still do. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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A selected, descriptive list of the most significant 
books in pastoral psychology published during 


1958. 


Books in Pastoral Psychology—1958 


Pastoral Care and Counseling 


HE MOST creative contribution 

of the year is Preface to Pastoral 
Theology by Seward Hiltner (Abing- 
don Press, 1958, $4.00). He has sought 
to organize a growing, multidiscipli- 
nary field by (1) maintaining that pas- 
toral theology is a branch of theology 
with the same autonomy as any other 
branch and (2) dividing the shepherd- 
ing perspective under the subheadings 
of healing, sustaining, and guiding. 

A pastoral theologian approaches 
human need with theological presup- 
positions; he seeks to relate to suffer- 
ing people as a shepherd; when he has 
time to reflect, he finds that his pastoral 
work has raised new theological ques- 
tions or given him significant answers. 
The shepherd’s observations are set in 
a theological context. His presupposi- 
tions and conclusions are related to 
every other theological discipline, but 
they are unique, because pastoral the- 
ology is a person-centered operation. 
Biblical, historical, and doctrinal the- 
ology are logic-centered. 

Professor Hiltner has organized the 
body of divinity into logic-centered and 
operation-centered areas. The latter in- 


SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Associate Professor 
of the 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


clude shepherding or pastoral theology, 
communicating or evangelistic theolo- 
gy, and organizing or ecclesiastical the- 
ology. Their objects are persons (shep- 
herding), the gospel (communicating) 
and the body of Christ (organizing). 
This organization leans heavily upon 
client-centered philosophy. Interpreta- 
tion, persuasion, and definition of al- 
ternatives are rejected as tools of guid- 
ing in the shepherding perspective. 
When the pastor focuses upon the 
gospel he is “communicating.” When 
he focuses upon the person, he is 
“shepherding.” Professor Hiltner ad- 
mits that the two often coalesce. In 
fact, I believe that the communication 
of the gospel is so definite a part of all 
pastoral operations that it is insepara- 
ble from shepherding. If client-center- 
ed therapy were not the norm for this 
volume, the bifurcation would not be 
necessary. 

Whatever one may think of the divi- 
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sions made in areas of theological 
knowledge, Professor Hiltner’s insist- 
ence on the autonomy of pastoral the- 
ology is stimulating and heartening. 

The second major contribution of 
this book is a clarification and classi- 
fication of the shepherding operation. 
Shepherding is an attitude of solicitude 
in the pastor and a recognition of 
some need for help by the parishioner. 
It is both an attitude which permeates 
all his work and a specific function 
which is called for on appropriate times 
of need. When the need causes shep- 
herding to become the dominant per- 
spective of pastoral work in a given 
situation, it may be viewed as (1) heal- 
ing, (2) sustaining, or (3) guiding. 
Each of these perspectives are illustra- 
ted from the cases of The Reverend 
Ichabod Spencer which he published 
over a century ago in A Pastor's 
Sketches. 

The clarification of shepherding as 
attitude and function saves the pastor 
from trying to switch from one attitude 
to another in his many pastoral roles. 
The distinction between dominant per- 
spectives provides a guiding theory for 
pastoral practice with individuals. But 
here again, Professor Hiltner’s predi- 
lection for client-centered, office coun- 
seling causes conflict. For example, he 
rightly discusses sensitivity to human 
need and the linking of inner desire to 
external standards as “guiding.” But 
he does not reckon with community 
and religious judgments as inevitable 
aspects of pastoral counseling. Instead, 
morality is divided. When the good of 
the person or a small group is con- 
sidered, it is shepherding. When the 
community as a whole is dominant, it 
is organizing. This forced distinction 
misses an integral part of shepherding 
which is called “confrontation.” The 
pastor seeks to show the reality of 
community judgment at the same time 
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that he empathizes with the parish- 
ioner. 


HROUGHOUT the book, one 

feels that new ground is being ex- 
plored by one who is a master of the 
terrain. It reveals two of Professor 
Hiltner’s talents : his ability to organize 
and relate theory to practice. 

The need for an autonomous, system- 
atic pastoral theology, as stressed by 
Professor Hiltner, may be seen through 
a review of representative books in 
marriage counseling and family life. As 
one reads these books, many questions 
arise. What is distinctive about Chris- 
tian marriage? In what way is pastoral 
counseling a unique contribution to 
marriage counseling? How may the 
pastor relate couples to the church in 
a way that will bring Christian faith to 
their personal needs? 

Marriage Counseling: A Casebook 
by Emily Mudd, et. al. (Association 
Press, 1958, $6.50) provides forty-one 
cases of marriage counseling submitted 
by counselors, social workers, psychia- 
trists, gynecologists, and ministers. 
Here is the raw material for many ani- 
mated theological discussions. What 
about the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons in the light of denominational 
policy ? Would a pastor deal with the 
problem of premarital sex in the same 
way as a clinical psychologist? Does 
he have something distinctive to offer 
the hostile, frustrated, or lonely person 
who is portrayed in these cases? Al- 
though the reporting is uneven in 
quality, it portrays the most frequently 
encountered problems that arise before, 
during, and after marriage. 

A second book provides answers as 
well as data. In Love and Conflict 
(Doubleday & Co., 1958, $3.50) Gib- 
son Winter contemplates the uncertain 
ties of a mobile American family. How 
can people be continually on the move 
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and maintain neighborhood and com- 
munity ties? Can positive trends be 
built into the new pattern of urban 
family living? With keen perception, 
Professor Winter notes the abdication 
of the father’s leadership and the 
mother’s inability to administer disci- 
pline as a man while she gives accept- 
ance to her children as a woman. He 
approaches this central problem of au- 
thority from a biblical point of view. 
The relative authority of husband for 
wife and children is derived from the 
absolute authority of God. It is a loving 
authority between husband and wife 
which is patterned after the love of 
Christ for his Church. 

Another facet of modern marriage 
is the need for intimacy. Here again, 
there is a biblical model in the Cove- 
nant relationship. Marriage is not a 
contract; it is a covenant of faith and 
trust patterned after the trust of men 
in the promises of God. 

The book is especially applicable to 
the problems of middle-class suburba- 
nites. 

A third contribution to family life is 
Success in Marriage by David Mace 
(Abingdon Press, 1958, $2.95). This is 
a simply written volume which might be 
given to young people looking toward 
marriage, to the average married 
couple, or to married people in trouble. 

A fourth work comes from a Swiss 
physician who has been prominent in 
Protestant circles as a marriage coun- 
selor. Dr. Theodor Bovet’s Love, Ski!l 
and Mystery (Doubleday & Co., 1958, 
$3.50) challenges a materialistic way 
of life with an appeal to spiritual depth 
and personal sensitivity in the shared 
life of marital love. He maintains that 
marriage is a total association lasting 
for life, that it involves society as well 
as one couple, and that it is a growing 
relationship. Marriage is a flesh and 
blood representation of spiritual rela- 


tionships. Married love helps to decide 
what picture husband or wife will form 
of God's love and fidelity. 

The sovereignty of God is taken 
seriously. Dr. Bovet discourages “‘mix- 
ed marriage” because it usually means 
putting the person one marries before 
God and, therefore, not taking one’s 
own faith seriously. Such a statement 
directly contradicts the “nonjudgment- 
al” principle advocated in the introduc- 
tion to Marriage Counseling. What will 
the pastor decide? Here is another 
place where he must seriously consider 
the relationship of theology to coun- 
seling. 


The Psychological Understanding 
of Religion 

Professor Hiltner has asserted that 
pastoral theology’s contribution to un- 
derstanding the faith has been most 
neglected. At least five books published 
in 1958 have tried to meet this need in 
five different ways. 

The first method is to consider cru- 
cial human situations in the light of 
theological questions: What does God 
intend? What, therefore, must I do? 
This is the approach of Carl Michalson 
in Faith for Personal Crises (Scrib- 
ner’s 1958, $3.50). He discusses seven 
situations which are inescapable and 
which require an unavoidable decision : 
anxiety, guilt, doubt, vocation, mar- 
riage, suffering, and death. Anxiety is 
accepted as an indispensable ingredient 
to every crisis. Men are classified ac- 
cording to their reaction to these stress- 
es. They may be rebellious, recessive, 
or resigned. 

Although this classification is close 
to the useful concepts of Karen 
Horney, a question must be raised 
about their application in theology. Are 
we to assume that all of us fall into a 
neurotic pattern of reaction to stress? 
What are the healthy goals toward 
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which we are to strive? Professor 
Michalson has made excellent use of 
psychoanalytic and other therapeutic 
concepts in describing personal crises. 
But he has difficulty with the delicate 
threading of saving truth into the 
fabric of human need. For example, his 
discussion of the defenses against guilt 
is stronger than his analysis of the 
causes of guilt. The latter is a theologi- 
cal and philosophical problem; the 
former is predominantly psychological 
with a volume of clinical data for il- 
lustration. 

Professor Michalson rightly empha- 
sizes saving faith as the focus of the- 
ology for shepherding. Pastoral theolo- 
gy does not need to say everything 
there is to say about the faith. It is 
- necessary, I think, for the pastoral 
theologian to identify the system of 
theology which he follows. This is a 
corollary of the demand that he be 
theological. Faith for Personal Crises 
is Arminian; Professor Michalson em- 
phasizes love and acceptance and re- 
jects judgment as “bad news.” The 
judgmental passages in Matthew are 
considered later additions born of 
anxiety and defensiveness. Yet Jesus’ 
words to the woman caught in adultery 
(John 8), which are universally ac- 
cepted as part of a later tradition, are 
used to clinch Professor Michalson’s 
argument for acceptance. 

It appears, therefore, that the rela- 
tion of saving faith to human need is 
no easy matter. Not only must we have 
psychological insight, but our theology 
must be clear and our exegesis con- 
sistent. The task is difficult, and Pro- 
fessor Michalson has made a real con- 
tribution. 

A second approach to the psychology 
of religion is illustrated by Walter 
Houston Clark’s Psychology of Re- 
ligion (Macmillan Co., 1958, $5.75). 
He relies heavily upon statistical stud- 
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ies and speaks as an academic psychol- 
ogist who renounces theological com 
petence. The result is a gold mine of 
questionnaire and survey _ statistics, 
judicious observations, and footnotes 
which testify to the erudition of the au- 
thor. Dean Clark takes his methodology 
seriously, but warns against uncritical 
acceptance of psychological findings in 
a field that moves beyond man to God. 
The major emphasis of the book is 
upon the place of religion in per- 
sonality. Dean Clark means for his 
treatment to apply to religion in gen- 
eral, although he admits that his own 
contacts have been with Protestant 
Christianity. This eclecticism weakens 
the book in two ways. Dean Clark is 
not equipped to speak intimately about 
religions other than _ Christianity. 
Secondly, in spite of his desire for 
psychological objectivity, he makes 
value judgments about religious ma- 
turity, suffering, and conversion. A 
definite statement of his own theo- 
logical presuppositions and a rigorous 
religious classification of case material 
would have clarified his observations. 


A THIRD book looks at religion 
from the standpoint of psychi- 
atric experience. Out of their work to 
relieve human suffering, Dr. Louis 
Linn and Chaplain Leo Schwarz have 
written Psychiatry and Religious Ex- 
perience (Random House, 1958, 
$4.95). They believe that normal psy- 
chological development cannot occur 
except on a firm moral base. To them, 
religion is first and foremost the re- 
pository of a moral code. This is a 
Jewish emphasis which does not detract 
from the book. The authors include 
many case studies involving Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants. Much stress 
is given to the symbolic role of the re- 
ligious leader. In his priestly and pas- 
toral function he is considered to be an 
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indispensable member of the healing 
team. But it seems that this needed dif- 
ferentiation of roles is used too restric- 
tively by the authors. For example, 
when an unwed mother asked her 
pastor a question which indicated her 
sense of unworthiness, the authors 
commend the pastor for immediately 
referring her to a caseworker. Now, if 
a pastor is untrained in counseling, this 
certainly would be wise. But a trained 
pastoral counselor can deal with guilt 
as well as a social worker. In fact, his 
religious role may enhance his value to 
the counseling process. The authors are 
too swift to recommend referral to case 
workers or psychiatrists. The minister 
is permitted to talk about church at- 
tendance, God and other vertical rela- 
tionships, but is not considered ade- 
quate for interpersonal discussions of 
the way men live with other men. The 
authors reject Carroll Wise’s Pastoral 
Counseling because they believe it to 
be more psychiatric than pastoral. They 
have not yet made room for the pastor 
who knows his symbolic religious role 
and has ability to deal with personal 
conflicts. 

A fourth point of view is the now 
familiar psychological Gnosticism of 
Carl Gustav Jung. In Psychology and 
Religion: West and East (Pantheon 
300ks, 1958, $6.00) he continues to in- 
terpret all religion as symbols of the 
racial unconscious, the archetypes. This 
weighty volume contains his writings 
on both Christian and Eastern re- 
ligions. I cannot help but admire the 
catholic knowledge and spirited conclu- 
sions of these papers. But Dr. Jung's 
devotion to one theory leads him into 
exposition without exegesis. His “Psy- 
chological Approach to the Trinity” 
disregards biblical and systematic the- 
ology in favor of Gnostic interpreta- 
tions of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

The devaluation of biblical evidence 


is also seen in The Undiscovered Self 
(Little, Brown 1958, $3.00). Dr. Jung 
consistently maintains that he is not at- 
tacking Christianity but our antiquated 
interpretation of it. He believes that 
the symbols of religion will give indi- 
viduals strength against the domination 
of a totalitarian state or a state church. 
Yet this is to be done apart from the 
historical foundations of the faith. The 
great upsurge of theological interest in 
the mighty acts of God in history is 
ignored. Dr. Jung’s subjectivism, which 
has always been an ingredient in re- 
ligious experience of a numinous 
quality, must be balanced by an his- 
torical Incarnation. 


Another approach to religious ex- 
perience is the devotional and homileti- 
cal appeal of John Sutherland Bon- 
nell’s No Escape From Life (Harper 
& Bros., 1958, $3.75). Pastoral insight, 
scriptural and psychological reassur- 
ance, are combined to support the suf- 
fering persons who have visited Dr. 
Bonnell. It makes good preaching, but 
does not teach us how to counsel. 


Human Nature Under God (Associ- 
ation Press, 1958, $4.50) by Oren H. 
Baker takes a developmental approach 
to religious experience. It is unusual in 
its attempt to describe the growth of 
Israel and early Christianity in stages 
analogous to the growth of individual 
personality. 


Special Subjects and Topics 


There are four other titles of special 
interest for pastoral counseling. One is 
The Urge to Punish by Henry Wei- 
hofen (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1958, 
$4.50). This is a profound study of a 
central problem in ethics, the place of 
unconscious motivation. Lawyers, like 
ministers, have not realized the full im- 
pact of the Freudian revolution upon 
morality. Decisions about responsibility 
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can no longer be made only on the 
basis of intellectualizations immedi- 
ately accessible to the conscious mind. 
Modern psychiatry prefers to judge 
a criminal act as a product of mental 
illness, if it be found,. rather than in 
terms of knowledge about right and 
wrong. And what about the jury and 
the public? Are their motives above re- 
proach, or is their urge to punish part- 
ly motivated by unconscious, repressive 
forces ? 

A second title, So You Want to Be 
Psychoanalyzed (Henry Holt, 1958, 
$3.50} describes in synthetic terms 
what one person might think and say 
during psychoanalysis. The author, 
Lucy Freeman, describes the alternate 
love for and rejection of the therapist. 
The analysand seems human, but not 
the analyst. He is always so smart, so 
poised, so right, so understanding. This 
is a useful book for pastors in two 
ways. It describes what actually occurs 
in one person’s Freudian analysis, and 
it inadvertantly reveals the god-like 
image of the analyst which some pa- 
tients develop. The question is, can a 
person move through this idolatry to a 
worship of the true God? 


A third contribution, The Sceptical 
Approach to Religion by Paul More 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1958, $3.50) 
will reinforce an idealism which has 
heen waning under the upsurge of 
positivism in many scientific circles. A 
healthy dose of idealistic philosophy, as 
contained in this thoughtful volume, 
will restore a more balanced perspec- 
tive. 

Clinical Training for The Pastoral 
Ministry is a collection of papers pre- 
sented at the fifth National Conference 
on Clinical Pastoral Education. It pre- 
sents current thinking among theolo- 
gians and supervisors of clinical train- 
ing on the theology of pastoral care, the 
relationship of clinical training to the 
rest of the theological curriculums, and 
the philosophy of this unique type of 
education. Since this is the first collec- 
tion of opinions on clinical pastoral 
education since 1945, it is a welcome 
addition to teachers and students in this 
growing field. The material has been 
edited, with an introduction, by Ernest 
Bruder and Marion Barb. It is publish- 
ed by the Advisory Committee on Clin- 
ical Pastoral Education, 2633 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 





Return to Spirit 


"TODAY the time has come for us to follow this seventeenth-century example 
of jumping clear in our turn from the mathematical-physical standpoint 


ce 


that has armed mankind with deadly weapons without having redeemed it 
from Original Sin. We need once again to make a new start—and this time 
by returning to the spiritual outlook that was abandoned in the seventeenth 
century. But in doing this we must take care not to repeat our seventeenth- 
century ancestors’ mistake. They threw away religion itself in their anxiety 
to get rid of the evils of.religious strife and warfare. In now seeking to retrieve 
the religion they discarded, we do not have to throw away the technological 
and scientific achievements of the last quarter of a millenium. We merely need 
to realize that technology is not either a cure for sin or a key to the mystery 
of the universe—ArNoLD ToyNnsee, from the Gifford Lectures, 1953. ; 
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A carefully selected loan shelf of books can be 
an important additional aid to the minister in 


counseling with his people. 


The Counselor’s Loan Bookshelf 


HE intention here is to point the 
minister to a resource for coun- 
seling which is within arm’s reach if he 
is reading this in his study. The re- 
source is a carefuly selected shelf of 
books from which he may judiciously 
loan to those seeking his counsel. Many 
ministers are doing a good job with 
their counseling but are failing to use 
this splendid help which is available to 
us all, regardless of our training and 
professional competency. For years | 
used my books for my own personal 
growth and for increasing my skills in 
counseling. Most ministers tell me their 
books are limited to that same purpose. 
The point is that books can be loaned 
to the parishioner who comes seeking 
help and can be very effective in the 
whole counseling process. When any- 
one comes to me for counseling he is 
likely to go away at the end of the hour 
with a book under his arm. I know 
what is in the book, and when the 
parishioner returns for the second ap- 
pointment I can either proceed directly 
on the basis of our first conversation, 
or I can structure the interview about 
the contents of what he has been reac- 


ing. 


JOSEPH E. McCABE 
President 
Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


The second great value of giving the 
parishioner a book to read is that 
therapy goes forward between inter- 
views. Often I find that a counselee has 
made such rapid progress since last I 
saw him that we can take up the dis- 
cussion on a level I had not expected 
to attain without several appointments. 

Bibliographies on the different prob- 
lems with which the minister deals in 
his counseling are usually so lengthy 
that they are a weariness to the flesh. 
One look at the endless list of titles on 
any one subject and the minister feels 
overwhelmed by the abundance of re- 
sources at his disposal. For instance, 
every pastor is often asked for help on 
the subject of prayer. On my own 
study shelves are at least thirty books 
on prayer, and each book carries its 
own bibliography with many more 
titles. The same is true if the subject 
is the Bible, or Christian Doctrine, or 
Roman Catholicism, or the whole prob- 
lem of evil and suffering. 
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How can the busy pastor make his 
way through this enormous amount of 
literature and have at his hand a few 
good books which he can put in the 
hands of his people with confidence ? 

The list of books which follows is 
divided into thirteen groups. These 
groups represent the thirteen problems 
with which I find myself dealing most 
often when people come for help. There 
are problems, of course, beyond these 
thirteen, but these are the ones which 
keep recurring with greatest frequency. 

Under each heading only three titles 
are listed. This means many good 
books are omitted from the list. How- 
ever, in each case, these are the three 
which I have found most useful to my 
parishioners. Note that this does not 
mean they were the most helpful to me 
in my study of the subject, but they 
are the three which people who have 
used books at my recommendation re- 
port as being most helpful to them. The 
list represents not so much a scholar’s 
judgment as a consumer’s judgment! 
The most solid studies are therefore not 
likely to appear at all. The selection 
has been guided by this question, 
“What books have people reported to 
be most helpful with their problems ?” 
The first book listed is usually the most 
elementary and the third is usually the 
most detailed or the more thoughtful 
treatment of the three. 


1. Prayer 
1. John B. Coburn, Prayer and Per- 
sonal Religion, Westminster Press. 


This is the book to give beginners in 
the spiritual quest. 

2. Harry Emerson Fosdick, The 
Meaning of Prayer, Association Press. 
Containing daily readings from Scrip- 
ture, prayers of the ages, and brief 
interpretation, this is the famous book 
that has helped millions. 

3. John L. Casteel, Rediscovering 
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Prayer, Association Press. The great 
ideas of the spiritual life in simple 
language, best suited for those who 
have already made a beginning. 


Il. Liquor and Alcoholism 


1. Clifford Earle, How To Help An 
Alcoholic, Westminster Press. The 
first book to give to the family where 
someone is having trouble with liquor. 

2. Alcoholics Anonymous, (Second 
Edition) The Alcoholics Anonymous 
Publishing Co., Grand Central Annex, 
Post Box 459, New York 17, New 
York. The “Big Book” with the whole 
program, the standard to which all re- 
claimed alcoholics repair. 

3. Howard Clinebell, Understanding 
And Counseling The Alcoholic, Abing- 
don Press. A solid study, for those who 
can grasp counseling techniques. 


Hl. The Bible 


1. Alan Richardson, A Preface To 
Bible Study, Westminster Press. A 
short and splendid introduction, clears 
the way to let the Bible speak its true 
message. 

2. Robert McAfee Brown, The Bible 
Speaks To You, Westminster Press. 
Freshly minted language, sometimes 
flip, but ideal for secondary school level 
or grasp. 

3. Bernhard W. Anderson, Redis- 
covering The Bible, Association Press. 
Perhaps the finest introduction to the 
Bible we have, presenting classical 
Christianity within the context of his- 
tory and criticism. 


IV. Mixed Marriages, and People 
Considering a Mixed Marriage 
1. James Pike, /f You Marry Out- 
side Your Faith, Harper. A case his- 
tory approach which will surely cover 
the latest case you have faced. 
2. James Bossard and E. S. Boll, 
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One Marriage, Two Faiths, Ronald 
Press. As hopeful a case as possible for 
success is built, yet all the hazards and 
hurdles are clearly set forth. 

3. Ruth Muirhead Berry, High Is 
The Wall, Muhlenberg Press. A highly 
readable novel on the subject which 
with fine style carries the interest for- 
ward at the same time that it empha- 
sizes the difficulties that beset the mix- 
ed marriage. 


Vv. The Protestant—Roman 
Catholic Issue 

1Arthur G. Reynolds, “What's The 
Difference?”’, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, The United Church of Canada, 
Toronto. A sixty page pamphlet which 
discusses twenty-five basic questions. 

2. Stanley I. Stuber, Primer on 
Roman Catholicism For Protestants, 
Association Press. A factual and care- 
fully documented statement of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant positions on 
the main tenets of both. 

3. Emmett McLoughlin, People’s 
Padre, Beacon Press. The autobiogra- 
phy of a famous Roman Catholic priest 
who left that church; perhaps the most 
sensible and sensitive treatment of the 
subject in our generation. 


Vi. What Is Protestantism? 


1. James H. Nichols, Primer For 
Protestants, Association Press. Good 
historical grasp and clear presentation 
of five major Protestant principles. 

2. William Horden, A Layman’s 
Guide To Protestant Theology, Mac- 
millan. Short on style but long on what 
the layman should clearly understand. 

3. Hugh T. Kerr, Jr., Positive 
Protestantism, Westminster Press. A 
plea for the centrality of the gospel as 
the creative center of Protestantism. 


Vil. What Is the Christian Faith? 
1. Emil Brunner, Our Faith, Student 


Christian Movement Press. The emi- 
nent theologian’s successful endeavor to 
write for the secondary school level; 
unsurpassed. 

2. William A. Spurrier, Guide To 
The Christian Faith, Scribner’s. Briefly 
clears the air between reason and faith, 
and goes on to make sense of Chris- 
tianity, aimed at the college level of 
understanding. 

3. J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, 
Cambridge University Press. A rank- 
ing theologian makes plain what can 
never be made easy—just splendid. 


Vill. Pre-Marriage Counseling 


1. Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben 
Hill, When You Marry, Association 
Press. Covers everything from the first 
date to the last baby; the most com- 
prehensive work available. 

2. S. A. Lewin and John Gilmore, 
Sex Without Fear, Medical Research 
Press. The best single book on the 
physical side of marriage. 

3. David R. Mace, Whom God Hath 
Joined, Westminster Press. Daily read- 
ings in the Christian understanding of 
marriage ; a book for the couple to use 
together. 


IX. The Whole Problem of Believing 

in God 

1. J. B. Phillips, Your God Is Too 
Small, Macmillan. Helps to identify 
substitutes for God which have kept 
people from believing. 

2. C. S. Lewis, The Case For Chris- 
tianity, Macmillan. The inference from 
natural law to the existence of God. 

3. Lecomte du Nuoy, Human Des- 
tiny, Longmans, Green. Helpful to the 
erudite; a ranking scientist’s approach 
to the idea of God through natural the- 
ology. 


X. Self-Help Toward Mental Health 


1. Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Be- 
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ing A Real Person, Harper. Can be 
given with confidence to almost any- 
one, well or ill; a real assist in the 
counseling process. 

2. James A. Pike, Beyond Anxiety, 
Scribner’s. A mature Christian grasp 
of personality maladies to which all are 
in some degree subject. 

3. David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy 
and A Christian View of Man, Scrib- 
ner’s. Definitely for the intellectually 
sophisticated, who will find the Chris- 
tian understanding of man is not naive. 


Xl. The Problem of Evil and Suffering 


1. Leslie D. Weatherhead, Why Do 
Men Suffer?, Abingdon Press. The 
basic questions discussed in popular 
style. 

2. J. S. Whale, The Problem of Evil, 
Student Christian Movement Press. A 
sixty page pamphlet covering the main 
answers to the problem. 

3. Roger Hazelton, God’s Way With 
Man, Abingdon Press. A mature 
scholar’s handling of the subject, satis- 
fying and constructive throughout. 


Xl. For Married Couples 
Having Difficulty 

1. James Barrie, The Will (a short 
play), available in any collection of 
Barrie’s works. Have them read this 
together for the need of recapturing a 
lost glow. 

2. Smiley Blanton, Love or Perish, 
Simon and Schuster. A psychiatrist’s 
clear statement that personality lives on 
attitudes and acts of love. 

3. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Life To- 
gether, Harper. For sincerely commit- 
ted Christians who feel themselves 
growing apart; requires some theologi- 
cal perception. 


Xlll. Three Closely Related Problems 
1. Paul B. Maves, The Best Is Yet 
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To Be, Westminster Press. This might 
be called, “how to grow old grace- 
fully”; just right for someone facing 
retirement. 

2. Russell Dicks and Thomas Kepler, 
And Peace At the Last, Westminster 
Press. How to think of your own death 
and how to face it without fear. 

3. William F. Rogers, Ye Shall Be 
Comforted, Westminster Press. Can be 
given with confidence when a loved one 
has died. 


T MAY safely be said that church 

people simply do not know the good 
books that are available on the prob- 
lems which give them difficulty. Church 
libraries are good, and advertising has 
helped to spread the best writing. Still, 
the people who need it most are the 
ones who are least likely to get their 
hands on the particular book which will 
speak to their condition. The minister 
should be able to place in the hands of 
his parishioner the book which is best 
suited not only to his problem, but also 
suited to his ability to use printed ma- 
terial to gain insight. 

What will often happen is that a 
person will read the book from the 
minister’s shelf and then wish to have 
a copy of his own. This is a sure sign 
that the minister’s judgment was right 
as to what would be helpful. It also 
means that the book will be read more 
than once by the person to whom you 
first introduced it, and will probably be 
read by other members of the family. 

Care should be exercised in choosing 
the time when books are to be loaned. 
Obviously a book should not be given 
following every visit from a troubled 
parishioner. If the counselor feels he 
has not made progress with the parish- 
ioner’s problem in the first interview it 
would be a mistake to offer something 
from the shelf. The parishioner might 
feel that he came for help and was 
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given a book! In choosing the title 
from among the three possibilities list- 
ed above, the minister must make a 
judgment about the parishioner’s abili- 
ty to grasp the material, the right tim- 
ing of the reading program, and of 
course he himself must be familiar with 
the contents of the book. 

One of the reasons many parish- 
ioners do not have a high regard for 
pastoral counseling is not that it is in- 
competent but that it is free. They 
naturally suspect something which 
costs nothing. When a client or patient 
is paying for professional services he 
takes the whole situation seriously. 
Since the Protestant minister accepts 
no remuneration for his counseling 
services the counseling process loses 
something at this point. 

I am not suggesting that a charge be 
made, but the discriminating use of the 
counseling shelf can help to obviate 
this difficulty. Quite often someone who 
has been helped by counseling wishes 
to pay for the services rendered. Since 
the policy is never to accept an hono- 
rarium it is quite natural to suggest 
that the person may wish to make a 
contribution to the cost of maintaining 
the counseling shelf. Some people real- 
ly need this sense of helping to pay 
their way. Furthermore, this sense of 
helping to provide help for others is in 
itself therapeutic. One parishioner 
writes as follows: “Please add the en- 
closed to your book fund. I have gain- 
ed so much from the books which you 
have loaned to me. Thank you for let- 
ting me have Dr. Baillie’s book. I have 
used it all summer.” 

This entire set of thirty-nine books 
listed above can be purchased for less 
than one hundred dollars. It is doubt- 
ful whether that amount of money can 
be spent in any other way that would 
do so much good for so many people. 
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Annual Directory 


WE ARE HAPPY to bring you with this 
issue the sixth ANNUAL Directory of 
PastoraL PsycHotocy. The compilation 
of this material involved a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of a great 
many people. We only hope that the vast 
amount of labor expended on this issue 
will be somewhat commensurate with its 
usefulness. 


Judging from the number of inquiries 
and advance orders which we have been 
receiving for this issue, we are justified in 
believing that the ANNUAL Directory will 
be a most important piece of reference 
material for the minister, as well as for 
councils of churches, mental hygiene so- 
cieties, and many other groups. Because 
of these advance orders, we have printed 
a number of extra copies of the ANNUAL 
Directory. These are available at the 
following prices: 


l to 4 copies $1.00 per copy 


5 to 24 copies ..... 


$0.75 per copy 


25 to 99 copies $0.60 per copy 


100 or over $0.50 per copy 


As the number of extra copies available 
is limited, please order yours immediately 








PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


my 

Please enter our order for .......... 
copies of the January, 1959, ANNUAL Dt- 
RECTORY of PastoraAL PsycHo.ocy at $... 
per copy. () Check enclosed [] Bill when 
shipped. 

















Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selections—1958 


Preface to Pastoral Theology by 
Seward Hiltner (Abingdon Press, 
$4.00). “This book is an event. We 
would be smart to think of it that way, 
and not just as another book. After two 
decades of responsible care and leader- 
ship in contemporary here-and-now 
pastoral theology—a leadership brought 
to bear with creative effect at all levels: 
clinical, administrative, scholarly— 
Seward Hiltner has published a serious 
work establishing the place of pastoral 
theology in the total structure of 
Christian learning. He calls it ‘a branch 
of theology in the strict sense of the 
term.’ For a long time to come Amer- 
ican ministers will be shifting and sift- 
ing this new thinking about their work, 
influenced by it even when they are 
not consciously aware of what it has 
said to them. And this is, is it not, the 
last word in _ influence ?’’—Joseph 
Fletcher, Professor of Christian Social 
Ethics, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Love and Conflict by Gibson Winter 
(Doubleday & Co., $3.50). “This is 
the kind of book on marriage and the 
family that will bring new insights to 
pastors and parents alike. Actually it 
ought to be read and then talked about 
in small discussion groups devoting a 


session to each chapter. It is not a self- 
help book nor a how-to book, but it will 
assist in developing the insights which 
will make solutions to problems pos- 
sible.’”—Paul B. Maves, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Drew 
University Theological School. 

How to Live With a Neurotic by 
Albert Ellis, Ph.D. (Crown Publishers, 
$3.95 ; special Book Club price, $3.00). 
“This book, accompanied by the sup- 
port and encouragement of the pastor, 
can assure that many, many people will 
get help who were formerly neglected. 
This book will make a significant con- 
tribution to the developing lay min- 
istry of people in our churches.”— 
James H. Burns, Director of the De- 
partment of Social Relations and Pas- 
toral Services of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. 

Out of Wedlock by Leontine Young. 
(McGraw-Hill, $4.50; special Book 
Club price, $3.50). “It is my observa- 
tion that the interest of many ministers 
in the unmarried mother greatly ex- 
ceeds their understanding of the nature 
and depth of the emotional problems in- 
volved, and hence leads them to be 
satisfied with rather superficial reme- 
dies. Certainly in most cases much more 
is needed than just finding a home for 
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the baby. Careful study of this book 
would go a long way to add an intelli- 
gent understanding of the problem to 
the basic concerns of the pastor.”— 
Carroll A. Wise, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and Counseling, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 

The Psychology of Religion by 
Walter Houston Clark. (Macmillan 
Co., $5.75; special Book Club price, 
$4.50). “There is no doubt in my mind 
but that this book will hold a significant 
place in the psychology of religion . . . 
this author is equally at home in both 
psychology and religion, and is con- 
sequently able to relate them together 
with unusual clarity . . . For the min- 
ister this book will prove useful in pro- 
viding valuable information for ser- 
mons, religious education, and discus- 
sion groups. But even more, it will 
serve him in his own systematic study 
to understand better the nature of his 
religion and its psychological resources 
to answer human needs.”—Paul E. 
Johnson, Professor of Psychology of 
Religion, Boston University School of 
Theology. 

The Undiscovered Self by Carl 
Gustav Jung. (Little, Brown, $3.00). 
“Religion cannot afford to pass over 
the insights of so prominent a prac- 
titioner and thinker. This book gives 
the readiest introduction and access to 
Jung’s essential thought. It will help 
anyone who deals with people and has 
been puzzled by the strange ways of 
human nature, for the solutions to 
many paradoxes are suggested 
With a prophetic finger, in this little 
hook, he points in the direction of a 
solution . . .’—-Walter Houston Clark, 
Dean and Professor of Psychology, 
The Hartford School of Religious Edu 
cation, Hartford Seminary Foundation. 

The Urge to Punish by Henry Wei 
hofen (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$4.00 ; special Book Club price, $2.95). 


“There are in this book prophetic notes, 
psychoanalytic probings, and a deep 
familiarity with legal facts, myths, and 
processes which will be invaluable for 
the minister . . . This book impressed 
me anew with the vast pool of latent 
hostility which exists in us all. It will 
be disquieting to those who preach a 
gospel of love to discover how much 
we are all carriers of irrational hatreds 
and unresolved conflicts. Realism re- 
quires us to face the fact of an uneasy 
struggle between our healing and our 
punishing desires. This book helps here, 
too. It has a therapeutic value beyond 
its informative and prophetic values.” 
—Russell J. Becker, Minister of Pas- 
toral Care, Glenview Community 
Church, Glenview, Illinois. 

Body, Soul and Spirit by J. Carter 
Swaim. (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
$3.50; special Book Club price, $3.00). 
heart-to-heart message 
from one who knows and loves the 
Bible. It is a useful book, one that will 
enrich the reader’s mind and heart, add 
abundance to his homiletical file and 
give him a new appreciation of the 


“Here is a 


Bible as a true source for the whole- 
ness of everyday life. This is apparent- 
lv what the author sought to do, and 
this he did with real helpfulness.”— 
Roy A. Burkhart, Minister Emeritus, 
First Community Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Human Nature Under God by Oren 
H. Baker. (Association Press, $4.50; 
special Book Club price, $3.95). “It 
is difficult to think of another place 
where the Old Testament history is re- 
told in a fashion so interesting and 1l- 
luminating. The Bible stories really 
come alive in Dean Baker’s hands—the 
book as an essay on personality is rich 
with insights, correlations, illustrations, 
and quiet wisdom.”—Albert C. Outler, 
Professor of Theology, Perkins School 
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of Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psy- 
chological and Psychoanalytical Terms 
by Horace B. English and Ava Champ- 
ney English. (Longmans, Green, 
$10.75; special Book Club price, 
$6.50). “Psychodynamic thinking has 
penetrated so fully into the fields of 
social work, education, the ministry, 
and related disciplines, that these pro- 
fessions can no longer read even their 
own literature without familiarity with 
psychological vocabulary . . . This book 
makes available to scientists and work- 
ers in the various human disciplines the 
necessary clarification of words they 
can no longer escape in their daily 
reading.” —Earl A. Loomis, Director 
of the Program in Psychiatry and Re- 
ligion, Union Theological Seminary. 

Psychiatry and Religious Experience 
by Louis Linn, M.D., and Leo W. 
Schwarz. (Random House, $4.95 ; spe- 
cial Book Club price. $3.95). “The au- 
thors in this book have made an out- 
standing contribution to a better under- 
standing of religion and the dynamics 
of personality .. . The book will take 
its place among foremost works in the 
field . . . it opens doors and windows 
to let in much needed light and ventila- 
tion on questions having a wide range 
of relevant interest for all who seek 
better living through religion and psy- 
chology.”——Oren H. Baker, Dean, Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School. 

Theory of Psychoanalytic Technique 
by Karl A. Menninger, M.D. (Basic 
Books, $4.75; special Book Club price, 
$3.95). “No other book about psycho- 
analytic therapy is so explicit concern- 
ing ethical matters Pastors may 
profit greatly from the study of this 
book .. . There is something of real 
importance that clergy can learn better 
from this book than anywhere else . . . 


Remarkably illuminating !” Seward 
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Hiltner, Professor of Pastoral Theol- 
ogy, Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago. 
Psychoanalysis and Christianity by 
Arvid Runestam (Augustana Book 
Concern, $3.00). “This is a book that 
needs to be read in American Christian 
circles. We are drifting into a concept 
of pastoral counseling that makes of it 
little more than second-rate clinical 
psychology with a religious increment 
—the plus! Runestam can help us re- 
store our sights to the radically unique 
ministry of Christian soul care.”’— 
William E. Hulme, Professor of FPas- 
toral Theology and Pastoral Counsel- 
ing, Wartburg Theological Seminary. 


FREE DIVIDENDS AND SPECIAL 
SELECTIONS 

The Church: The Gifted and the Re- 
tarded Child by Charles F. Kemp. 
(Bethany Press, $3.50). “Pastors and 
teachers will not only find the book in- 
teresting and educational in a broad 
sense, but specifically helpful in their 
own teaching and guidance work. This 
book should be on the reading list of 
all pastors and teachers, and should be 
available to them as a ready reference.” 
—Luther E. Woodward, Senior Mental 
Health Representative, State of New 
York Department of Mental Hygiene. 

No Escape From Life by John 
Sutherland Bonnell (Harper & Bros., 
$3.75). “Dr. Bonnell is a pastor above 
all who cares for the souls of men and 
women. He does not argue theories or 
cite authorities other than the Bible, 
but speaks of human dilemmas and 
Christian resources the pastor may 
bring to them. No Escape From Life 
is the theme of these conversations upon 
the devastations of anxiety, alcoholism, 
temptation to suicide, illness, and des- 
pair, vividly portrayed in the struggles 
of persons who find help in pastoral 
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KEEPS COMMUNITY INFORMED 
VISITS THE SICK AND INFIRM 

| CONQUERS INDIFFERENCE 
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Magic in the 
Printed Word 


S IF there were magic in the impress of type, 

the printed word conjures vital interest. To 
most folk, “I saw it in print” has stirring signifi- 
cance. As the printed word crystallizes creative 
thought, so is it a dynamic force in influencing 
thought—and arousing action. 


Let the Printed Word Reinforce 
Your Efforts 


Publicity through printer’s ink can work won- 
ders in your church—in your parish—even far 


afield. 


A Church Magazine of 
Your Own! 


Put one to work for you. Let it go to every mem- 
ber of your community. It not only tells the 
people what your church has done and plans to 
do, spiritually and socially, but it makes them 
think, talk, plan and work with you. It extends 
your influence, the grace and power of your 
church. It increases attendance and collections. 
Helpful in your endeavors to enlarge the king- 
dom of God, it builds a successful pastorship. 


Send the Coupon NOW! 


Information as to how you may run a successful 
magazine for your church at little trouble and 
cost—even at a profit if you choose—will be sent 
by return mail, upon receipt of the coupon. The 
plan is well worth your serious consideration. 
Send for the particulars. Read every word. Then 
decide. Don’t put it off and let a glorious op- 
portunity slip by. 
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Today, when guidance and the develop- 
ment of each individual’s talents and 
capabilities is of the utmost importance, 
you need to read 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


e Published 9 times a year, Sept.-May 
e Subscription price $7; single copies 80c 


Ask for sample copy or order subscrip- 
tion from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1534 “O” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 














counseling, prayer, scripture, and the 
loving community of the church as the 
crossroads of human-divine encounter. 
I find this book refreshing to my spirit.” 
—Paul E. Johnson, Professor of Fsy- 
chology of Religion, Boston University 
School of Theology. 

Philosophy of Religion by David 
Elton Trueblood (Harper & Bros., 
$5.00). “Here, quite obviously and un- 
apologetically, is the case for Theistic 
Realism. Dr. Trueblood raises all of 
the crucial questions facing any phi- 
losophy of religion, presents succinct 
descriptions of historic answers given 
to these questions, and then indicates 
with clarity and assurance the theistic 
solution or attempts at solution. This 
is all done with great care and scholarly 
competence.’—Orlo Strunk, Jr., As- 
sociate Professor of Psychology, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 

Protestant and Catholic by Kenneth 
Wilson Underwood. (Beacon Press, 
$6.00 ; special Book Club price, $4.50). 
“This is the most detailed exploration 
ever done of Protestant and Catholic 
relations in an American city. Beyond 
that, it is a fascinating study of our 
whole urban culture and its political, 
economic, and social life . . . Intensely 
readable, a massive and continously in- 
teresting work of scholarly research set 


forth in a gripping style.”— Halford 
E. Luccock, Yale Divinity School. 

The Advancement of Theological 
Education by H. Richard Niebuhr, 
Daniel Day Williams, and James M. 
Gustafson. (Harper & Bros., $4.00). 
“This volume is remarkable for many 
things: for its clear, concise, and non- 
technical assessment of the whole situa- 
tion; for its level-headed evaluations 

. for its insistence on putting the 
technical problems of theological edu- 
cation within the whole context of the 
church’s practicing ministry today . . . 
for its searching and profound com- 
ment on the convictions that lie behind 
the field of pastoral psychology 
We venture to suggest that a minister, 
even though he have no professional 
interest in theological education as 
such, may learn more about the min- 
istry today from this book than from 
any other recent publication.”’—Seward 
Hiltner, Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology, Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago. 

A Psychiatric Study of Jesus by Al- 
bert Schweitzer. (Beacon Press, 95c). 
A new edition of the famous classic 
by one of the great minds and spiritual 
leaders of our century. 

Religion in Crisis and Custom by 
Anton T. Boisen (Harper & Bros., 
$4.00). “This book is wrought out of 
the ‘living human documents’ to the 
study and help of whom Boisen has 
dedicated his life for forty years... 
His book will go down as one of the 
few really original and lasting con- 
tributions to the psychology of religion 
in our period. Writing from his own 
experience he presents insights which 
have a cogency as rare as it is im- 
portant. Imbedded in this work are ex- 
ceedingly important ideas that will have 
a great deal of influence decade after 
decade.” —Rollo May, Consulting Fsy- 
chologist, New York. 








The persons who continue to go to church are 
likely to go to churches staffed by ministers 
who have learned to use successfully all the 
means of communication which are available to 
them, in order to stay close to their people. 


Audio-Visual Materials and the Minister 


WENTY-SEVEN out of thirty- 
one second-grade children an- 
swered a certain question in a standard 
I.Q. test correctly in September of 
1957. For a number of years just past, 
nearly all of their older brothers, sis- 
ters, and friends had missed the same 
question. An explanation is needed. 
What had happened? Had their 
parents, or teachers been giving these 
younger children special preparation to 
answer this question? Perhaps this 
“crop” of second-graders was simply 
brighter than the generation just before 
them who failed this test question. It 
would be interesting if it could be 
claimed that children are getting 
brighter every year—say an increase 
each year of one to two per cent. This 
would mean that most of our grand- 
children will be geniuses according to 
our standards of the 1950’s. An expla- 
nation was sought and found by the 
teacher, but it may be more appropriate 
to reserve this until we have taken a 
brief look at the history of the accept- 
ance of audio-visuals by educators and 
religious educators in the decades just 
past. 
For the sake of comparison, the past 
three decades will be referred to as 
three periods in which the general 





B. F. JACKSON, JR. 


Director 
Audio-Visual Services 
General Board of Education 
The Methodist Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 


trend has been an increasing acceptance 
of the role of audio-visual materials, 
but for somewhat different reasons in 
each instance. During the first of these 
decades, beginning about 1927, many 
leaders in our churches were beginning 
to accept audio-visuals as new tools. 
For the most part, however, there was 
emphasis on their “newness.” Here was 
a new device—a slide, a filmstrip, or a 
motion picture—which was capable of 
attracting crowds to the church. There 
were very few materials which had 
been produced specifically for the 
churches or which could be considered 
as easily adaptable for church use. But 
the materials which could be secured 
that had an entertainment value or a 
fringe educational value were used as a 
“come-on.” To be sure, there are still a 
few ministers who claim to use audio- 
visual materials for this purpose, but 
the percentage of this kind of use is ap- 
parently decreasing. During the next 
decade beginning just before World 
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War II and continuing until sometime 
after its close, the reason given for 
using audio-visuals in the church began 
to shift. Hundreds of scientific studies 
have been completed which pointed to 
the fact “that persons learn a greater 
amount more rapidly when audio-visual 
materials are properly used.” 

One of the studies is that made by 
the writer in which nine high school 
Bible classes were used. The study was 
designed to test the amount of learning 
when three separate methods were 
used: motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
no projected materials. Although only 
two hours out of the thirty hours of 
classroom work were given to motion 
pictures in the one case, and to film- 
strips in the other, these groups learn- 
ed thirty-eight per cent more and 
twenty-four per cent more than the 
classes that used no audio-visuals. 
Partly as a result of such studies as 
these shown above, but for very prac- 
tical reasons, the armed services in 
World War II and in the Korean con- 
flict made vast use of all kinds of 
audio-visual materials. The success of 
these methods seemed obvious, but to 
make sure, dozens of studies were 
made by the armed services to deter- 
mine the value of audio-visual methods 
over against other methods. Again the 
evidence was overwhelming in show- 
ing the value of audio-visual methods. 
It thus became inevitable that during 
the post-war years, the leaders of the 
churches have used audio-visuals in- 
creasingly and have given as their 
reason the fact that it is well known 
that audio-visuals increase the amount 
of learning. 


N OW we are entering a third period. 
The story of the second-grade 
children above will help us understand 
what is happening currently. The test 
question on which the second-graders 


of 1957 scored so much higher than 
previous classes, involved the meaning 
of the word “nutritious.” Why, asked 
their teacher, did the class in 1957 have 
such a good understanding of this 
word?’ She decided to ask them, and 
their answer came almost in unison. 
“Don’t you look at the television pro- 
gram which talks about the bread being 
nutritious, delicious ?”’ Now the teacher 
knew what caused the difference. 

In the communications revolution 
which has been in process for a num- 
ber of years we are moving away from 
a “printed word or book culture” to 
one in which there are also a number 
of other means of communication which 
have been widely accepted and are in 
general use. Now it is not so much that 
audio-visuals are entertaining, or that 
they bring about more learning, as it 
is that we live in a culture in which 
many means of communication are 
used constantly, and people are becom- 
ing dependent on these means for ade- 
quate communication. This fact is be- 
coming an integral part of the fabric of 
our culture. Thus when we ask the 
question, “Why should or does the 
church use audio-visuals ?” it is not un- 
like asking “Why does it use words, 
oral or written?” Obviously, the church 
uses words in whatever way in order 
to communicate. And now we add to 
this use of words, all kinds of combina- 
tions of words, pictures, sounds, and 
symbols. It follows that a church which 
does not do this will be choosing to 
limit itself to one media for communi- 
cation in a world which uses all of the 
media. When the church limits itself 
in this way it is like an athlete trying to 
perform with one hand and one foot 
tied securely and perhaps with one eye 
closed. 

The task of the minister has become 
that of attempting to understand and 
use all means of communication: the 
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at last ... a complete, modern guide to lasting 
mutual sexual happiness for all couples. 







SEX 
FACTS 


AND OTHER AUTHORITIES 


THIS GIANT SIZE BOOK CONTAINS 
HUNDREDS OF AUTHENTIC, ENLIGHTENING 
ILLUSTRATIONS—many in life-like color. 


Now available to the public in this country, for 
the first time, is this big guide to modern married 
sex practice. Written and illustrated by the most 
noted physicians and medical artists on sexual 
enlightenment. See and read how you can acquire 
enduring harmonious married love by means of 
hundreds of exclusive, authentic pictures (many 
in true-to-life color), plus detailed step-by-step 
instructions written frankly and simply. This 
complete, large book includes important NEW 
information and illustrations never released 
here before. This book is a frank, straightfor- 
ward presentation of facts to satisfy mature 
interest in the sex functions of the human male 
and female. Gives the most helpful authoritative 
guidance on sex problems of every kind—both 
abnormal as well as normal. Clearly understand 
and see the physiology and functions of the sex 
organs of both male and female. Many troubled 
men and women have found a new, happy mar- 
ried sex life and new confidence in themselves 
by reading ‘‘The Illustrated Encyclopedia of 
Sex.’’ Sells for $5.00—but it is yours for the 
amazing low friend-winning price of only $2.98. 
This offer good for a limited time only. Mail 
coupon NOW! 





SEND NO MONEY! FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
COUPON 


CADILLAC PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-278 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
Send me ‘‘The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Sex’’ in 
plain wrapper marked ‘“‘personal.’’ | will pay postman 
$2.98, plus postage on delivery (sells for $5.00). If 
not completely delighted within 10 days, | can return 
book and my money will be refunded. | am over 21. 


NAME . 
ADDRESS 


CITY . ZONE STATE 


(] Check here if you wish to save postage, by en- 
closing with coupon only $2.98. Same Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


(CANADIAN ORDERS $3.50. NO C.0.D.’s.) 











Illustrated 


By DR. A. WILLY, DR. L. VANDER, DR. 0. FISHER 


PARTIAL LIST OF 61 
EACH A “BOOK” 


@ Techniques that bring 
complete gratification to the 
sex act for male and female 

@ What causes climax in 
women 

@ Blunders made by men in 
sex act. How to avoid them 

@ Technique of first sex act 
on bridal night 

@ Why woman fails to attain 
climax 

@ Husband and wife attaining 
mutual climax 

@ How male organs function 
in intercourse 

@ How female sex organs 
function in intercourse 

@ How sexual urge in woman 
differs from man 

@ Woman’s perfect complete 
sexual satisfaction 

@ How to derive perfection in 
sexual act 

@ Reactions of man and 
woman during sexual re- 
lations compared 


Just a few of 





Available 
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Country 
for the 
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BIG CHAPTERS 


IN ITSELF 


@ The truth about sex vita- 


mins that improve sexual 
powers 

Natural birth control 

New discoveries in birth 
control 

Woman’s fertile days 
Causes of sex drive in 


ee 

Female frigidity, its causes 
and cures 

Causes and cures for sexual 
impotence in men 
Abnormal sex organs and 
what can be done 

How to correct male’s 
premature climax 

Delaying sex life’s finish 
Male change of life and 
its effect 

Causes and treatment of 
male and female sterility 
Feminine self-satisfaction 
Causes of sexual urge in 
men 

How sex activity affects 
weight of male and female 
How to use preparatory 
love towards greater satis- 
faction in sex act 


hundreds of frank, enlightening illustrated 
instructions! 


PARTIAL LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WITH 
AUTHENTIC COLOR PICTURES! 


@ Male Sex Organs 

@ Showing functions of male 
sex organs 

@ Illustrating effects on 
bieasts after pregnancy 

@ Showing areas of woman's 
organs producing highest 
sensations 

@ Watch step-by-step growth 
of child in pregnancy 

@ Complete Color Picture 
Story of Woman's Sex 
Organs 

@ Pictorial Story of Woman's 
“SAFE” days 


Picture Story of Cause of 
Sterility in women 

Cross Section of the Hymen 
in various stages 

Cc Section Showing 
feuee of Woman’s sexual 
ills 

Picture Story of normal 
Sexuality in male 

Picture Story of Woman's 
Sensation Curve 

Picture Story of most 
important cause of im- 
potence 


@ Two Inserts of Female 


Bodies showing how 
pregnancy takes place 


plus many more pictured instructions 
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spoken and printed word, still pictures 
—-flat and projected, motion pictures, 
television, radio, and all other types of 
amplified and recorded sound. This is 
no small task and it is no wonder that 
many ministers are frankly not inter- 
ested. But even these men may become 
interested in the years just ahead. A 
population which is becoming increas- 
ingly mobile as the super highways are 
completed and as other methods of 
transportation become more widely ac- 
cepted; a people which has increasing- 
ly longer weekends and holidays and 
which uses many of these to be away 
from home—will be more likely than 
any previous generation to fail to go to 
a church building on any given Sunday 
morning at a stated hour. The persons 
who continue to go to church are rather 
likely to go to the churches staffed by 
ministers who have learned to use suc- 
cessfully all the means of communica- 
tion which are available to them, in 
order to stay close to their people. In 
such a day it is doubtful if the spoken 
and printed word will be sufficient. All 
the other means of communication will 
be needed if the two-way process of 
communication is to stay open between 
the people who belong to the churches 
and the people, both ministerial and lay 
volunteers, who are responsible for 
contributing leadership. 

What place ought audio-visuals to 
have in the ministry of a minister who 
believes in using them for the several 
reasons offered above? This article 
does not propose to deal directly with 
audio-visuals in mental health, as have 
the several recent articles in the An- 
nual Directories of this magazine. 
However, the conviction is held that 
audio-visuals must be used by the 
church because they are now one of 
the accepted means of communication 
used by people desiring to say some- 
thing. To fail or refuse to use audio- 
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visuals is to raise a real barrier to 
healthy thinking about ideas and ex- 
periences which have special bearing on 
religious thinking and action. The re- 
sult could be a tendency even more 
marked than in the past to be satisfied 
with keeping such ideas and experi- 
ences on the printed page, or attaching 
them to the spoken word. One of the 
values which may come to a culture 
which has adopted not one (oral 
words) or two (printed words) ways 
of communication, but these and all of 
the newer ways (still pictures, motion 
pictures, radio and television) is that 
ideas and experiences which have 
sometimes been discussed only in word 
concepts are now being discussed in 
terms of all the concepts which are used 
by all of the media of communication 
which have been developed. 


Drama has always been potentially a 
great therapy leading to creative think- 
ing of a wholesome kind. This was true 
centuries before the term “psycho- 
drama” became widely used and under- 
stood. Psycho-drama was actually a 
discovery, not an invention. Motion 
pictures and television, dramatic and 
documentary—all lend themselves to 
being therapeutic—in that they offer 
the creator, the listener, and/or the 
viewer an opportunity to get an idea or 
experience off the printed page, be- 
yond the oral word up onto a motion 
picture or television screen where it can 
be looked at while being talked about. 
This often allows and encourages jden- 
tification with the character or, even 
more important, identification with the 
idea or experience the character is ex- 
pressing to a degree that is helpful to 
the observer. Often the observer learns 
more than he might if only word con- 
cepts were used. Frequently his under- 
standing and appreciation of what he 
has learned is deeper. Sometimes his 
identification with the idea or experi- 
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ence is so lifelike—so near reality— 
that something happens during the ob- 
servation period which changes the 
person in a definite way. He will now 
continue to think about something he 
may have started thinking about as he 
saw and heard the images on the 
screen. He may be more willing, even 
desirous, of communicating with others 
about this and finally, still more im- 
portant, he may be ready to take ac- 
tions that he was not ready to take be- 
fore he saw and heard the presentation 
by motion pictures or television. 

If the contention above is true, then 
it is obvious that the use of many 
media of communication rather than 
one or two only, is changing and will 
change even more not only our culture, 
but finally it will change the people of 
all ages in our world in a way which 
we will call “good or bad”; ‘“whole- 
some or unwholesome”; in a word, it 
will have much to do with our becom- 
ing “mentally healthy or mentally ill.” 

To return once more to the question 
raised earlier:—What place ought 
audio-visuals to have in the ministry of 
a minister who wants to use them for 
reasons which have been discussed? 
There are at least five types of use 
which the minister is asked to consider 
for his church: (1) motion: pictures 
from 45 to 90 minutes in length, many 
of which were made primarily for the 
commercial theater and later released 
in 16mm; (2) audio-visuals to be used 
in the curriculum ;.(3) audio-visuals to 
help in program areas such as mis- 
sions, social issues, temperance, 
stewardship, evangelism, and _ voca- 
tions; (4) educational and psychologi- 
cal audio-visuals many of which are 
more directly in the mental health area ; 


(5) Bible films. 


(1) The Longer Motion Pictures 


There are many motion pictures 


now available in 16mm that a minister 
may choose to use with his congrega- 
tion or special groups which will give 
them an experience similar to that of 
reading a great book. Obviously this 
can happen only if the motion picture 
is also great, but there are many more 
motion pictures than heretofore which 
fit this classification. A long list of 
these will not be given here, but a few 
will be mentioned as examples, rea- 
lizing that not all qualified critics will 
agree with the selection. 


For a number of reasons there seems 
to be a greater difference of opinion in 
regard to evaluating motion pictures 
than is true of books or even of live 
drama for the stage. 


MARTIN LUTHER (105 min; B&W; Luth- 
eran Church Prod.; available from libraries 
in all sections of the country, often free or 
tor an offering.) This fine biographical film 
is listed first because it has possibly been 
seen by more persons than any film of its 
type. It is an example of a great motion pic- 
ture with a religious theme. Most of the 
others in this list do not deal directly with 
religion. 

HELEN KELLER IN HER sTORY (45 min; 
3&W ; available from Louis de Rochemont 
Associates, New York; rental $12.50.) This 
is an excellent documentary film on Miss 
Keller’s life. 

STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN (108 min; color; J. 
Arthur Rank; available from United World, 
1445 Park Ave., New York; write for rental 
arrangement.) This excellent film will need a 
suitable introduction in which the audience 
may be cautioned not to take the theology 
of the film too seriously; nevertheless it is 
a motion picture which has many of the 
qualities which make it similar to a great 
book. 

A DESK FOR BILLIE (57 min. B&W/color; 
National Education Association; secure from 
state university library or state or local 
chapter of NEA.) Excellent film portraying 
what the American public schools meant to 
one child who had a real thirst for a chance 
to get an education. This is a true story of 
the life of Billie Davis. 

LA STRADA (100 min; B&W; Brandon 
Films, 200 W. 57th St. New York, or Film 
Center, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago; write 
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for rental arrangement.) This Italian film 
deals with the sordid and tragic life of per- 
sons who travel across Italy as a part of 
low-class circus life, but it is an excellent 
production which will lead an audience of 
older youth and adults to do some serious 
thinking. It is definitely not for children, and 
it should not be secured unless the minister 
has seen it first. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER (80 min; color; pro- 
duced by Erica Anderson and Jerome Hill; 
distributed by Louis de Rochemont Associ- 
ates, 380 Madison Ave., New York.) So far 
this is not available in 16mm, but it may be 
released in 16mm later if enough churches 
want to use it. Write distributor for infor- 
mation. It is a fine documentary in which 
Dr. Schweitzer plays himself as an adult, 
and his grandson plays the part of Dr. 
Schweitzer as a small boy. 

THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA (60 min; 
B&W, available from Contemporary Films, 
13 East 37th St., New York. The story of 
Marian Anderson’s goodwill trip through the 
eastern part of the world, sponsored by the 
State Department. 

CRY THE BELOVED COUNTRY (approx. 90 
min; Contemporary Films, 13 East 37th St., 
New York, rental $25.00.) This excellent film 
was made froin Allen Patton’s novel by the 
same name. It is a great film. 


(2) Audio-Visuals in the Curriculum 


Many denominations now have a 
regularly printed correlation guide 
which lists filmstrips, motion pictures, 
and other audio-visuals which may be 
correlated with the church’s curric- 
ulum. A list of these audio-visuals will 
not be given here as it would be too 
lengthy. 


(3) Program Area Audio-Visuals 


The person in charge of one of the 
largest denominational film libraries 
has held, for a number of years, that 
the audio-visuals which sell or rent 
most widely are those which are plan- 
ned to be geared into the program em- 
phasis of the church. Without trying 
to be complete, six such areas will be 
listed with a few audio-visuals typical 
for each area. 
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A. Missions 


1. YOUNGER BROTHER (30 min; B&W/ 
color; produced for the National Council of 
Churches ; rental $8.00/$12.00; available from 
denominational film libraries.) Shows the life 
of two brothers in post-war Japan, only one 
of whom is a Christian. 

2. UP RIVER IN SARAWAK (30 min; color; 
produced for The Methodist Church; avail- 
able from the Methodist Publishing House; 
201 8th Ave., S, Nashville 2, Tenn.; rental 
$8.00.) Tells the life of Christians in Borneo 
in which headhunters existed until a short 
time ago. 

3. MID-EAST PROFILE (28% min; color, 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. Related 
to foreign missions study theme for 1958- 
59: “Middle East”; a documentary film. 
Available from interdenominational film li- 
braries. 


B. Social Issues 


1. soUND OF A STONE (28 min; B&W/ 
color; produced for the Methodist Board of 
Social and Economic Relations; available 
from denominational libraries; rental $6.00/ 
$10.50.) Portrays the difficulties of freedom 
to teach in the public schools. 

2. FREEDOM TO LEARN (28 min; B&W, 
color; produced by the National Education 
Association; secure from state university 
library or state chapter of the NEA.) Is the 
same subject as SOUND OF A STONE above. 

3. SEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS (30 min; 
B&W ; television film made for Ed Mur- 
row’s program “See It Now” just after the 
Supreme Court’s decision in May, 1954; 
available from McGraw-Hill, Text Film 
Dep't., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36.) 

4. SEGREGATION IN THE SOUTH (approx. 55 
min; B&W; distributed by Contemporary 
Films, 13 E. 37th St., New York; rental 
$15.00.) This is made mostly from news- 
reel footage and seeks to give an unbiased 
account of both extremes of a question which 
has currently caused much difficulty. 

5. BROKEN MASK (28% min; B&W, color, 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. Deals 
with an interracial problem in a dramatic 
story as one church considers the possibility 
of integration. Available from interdenomi- 
national film libraries. 

6. A CITY DECIDES (27% min; B&W;; avail- 
able from Contemporary Films, 13 East 37th 
St., New York; rental $7.50.) A docu- 
mentary on how the St. Louis public schools 
were successfully integrated. 
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C. Temperance 


1. FAR FROM ALONE (30 min; color; Jam 
Handy and Methodist Television, Radio and 
Film Commission for the Methodist Board 
of Temperance; rental, from the Methodist 
Publishing House, 201 8th Ave. S, Nashville 
2, Tenn., $12.00.) Story of college football 
player who refuses to agree to make a tes- 
timonial in favor of beer on a TV program. 


2. HOW LONG THE NIGHT (approx. 28 min. ; 
B&W ; produced by the Methodist Television, 
Radio and Film Commission for the Board 
of Temperance.) A film on rehabilitation of 
alcoholics. 


D. Stewardship 


1. PERSONAL ITEM (15 min; color; pro- 
duced for Texas Stewardship Council ; avail- 
able from Methodist Publishing House; rent- 
al $4.00.) Shows a young married couple 
who have an honest struggle to determine 
the meaning of tithing for them. 

E. Vocations 

1. MISSIONARY TO WALKER’S GARAGE (30 
min; B&W; Family Films for Broadman 
Press; available from denominational librar- 
ies; rental $9.00.) Tells the story of a young 
man who struggles with the meaning of 
Christian vocation in his job as a mechanic. 

2. COUNSELING FOR CHURCH VOCATIONS 
(35 mm B&W sound filmstrip; produced by 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film Com- 
mission for Methodist Interboard Committee 
on Christian Vocations; sale only, $10.00.) 


(4) Educational, Psychological, and 
Biographical Films 


These are to be used especially with 
select groups of leaders, parents’ 
groups, parents and youth, and other 
groups which may be making a special 
study of child or youth growth and de- 
velopment. Some of these may be con- 
sidered as more definitely in the area of 
mental health. 


1. FROM TENS TO TWELVE (26 min; B&W 
or color; McGraw-Hill, Text-Film Dep't., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. May be se- 
cured from state university library and state 
mental health library; rental—free to $4.00.) 
Another in the excellent series known as the 
“Ages and Stages Series.” Previous films in 
this series were mentioned in the 1955 and 
1956 Annual Directories. They were “He 


Acts His Age”; “The Terrible Twos and 
Trusting Threes”; “The Frustrating Fours 
and the Fascinating Fives”; “From the 
Sociable Sixes to the Noisy Nines.” 

2. THE TEENS (26 min; B&W or color: 
McGraw-Hill; available from state univer- 
sity library and state mental health library ; 
apply for rental.) This is the most recent in 
the “Ages and Stages Series” mentioned 
above. 

3. MIKE MAKES HIS MARK (28 min: B&W 
or color; National Education Association : 
available from state university library or 
local chapter of NEA; rental varies.) Shows 
a guidance counselor at work with a junior 
high school boy who is on the fringe of de- 
linquency ; a fine film. 

4. SKIPPY AND THE THREE Rs: (28 min; 
B&W or color; National Education Associ- 
ation; available from state university library 
or local chapter of NEA: rental varies.) An 
excellent film to show what a truly profes- 
sional teacher can accomplish with a first- 
grade boy. 

5. NOT BY CHANCE (28 min; B&W or 
color;) National Education Association: 
available from state university library or 
local chapter of NEA; rental varies.) The 
1957 film of the NEA which shows the steps 
a young college girl takes to become a junior 
high science teacher; a challenging, well- 
made film. 

6. sTRESS (11 min. B&W; Canadian Film 
Board; distributed by McGraw-Hill; secure 
from staté university library.) This short 
film is packed with the challenging story of 
research made by Dr. Hans Selye whose 
revolutionary theory of stress has made an 
outstanding contribution to medical knowl- 
edge. Dr. Selye is doing his work at McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 

7. FACE OF LINCOLN (20 min; B&W; Uni- 
versity of Southern California; available in 
many state university libraries.) Shows a 
sculptor at work making a head of Lincoln 
and describes, during the sculptoring, the 
growth in character of this great man. It 
was an Academy Award picture of 1956; ex- 
cellent. 

8. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON (20 min.; B&W; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; available from 
state university library.) A good biograph- 
ical treatment of this great American edu- 
cator. 

9. SIBLING RIVALRIES AND PARENTS (11 
min; B&W; McGraw-Hill; available from 
state university library and state mental 
health library.) This short film describes 
the reasons for rivalry among brothers and 
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sisters of various ages, the various mani- 
festations of it, and means of holding natural 
friction to a minimum. 

10. SIRLING RELATIONS AND PERSONALITY 
(22 min; B&W; McGraw-Hill; available 
from state university library and state mental 
health library.) This film demonstrates the 
relationships the child has with his brothers 
and sisters throughout developmental years; 
shows that these relationships are an im- 
portant factor in personality shaping. 

The following are three new films in the 
Adolescent Development Series: Discipline 
During Adolescence, 16 min.; Emotional Ma- 
turity, 20 min.; Social Acceptability, 20 min. 
These three films are open-ended films which 
state the problem but ieave the solution en- 
tirely to the audience. For this reason they 
should by all means be followed by carefully 
led discussion, and adequate resource per- 
sons should be present to help the audience 
deal with these basic problems of adolescents. 


HE READER should know about 

two lists of mental health films. 
These may be secured from the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Write for a catalog of selected films for 
mental health education. Write to The 
Mental Health Materials Center, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., for 
their list of human relations aids which 
actually is a list of their films in mental 
health. 


(5) Bible Films 

Many churches have made wide use 
of the various films recreating the 
stories of the Old and New Testament. 
Most of these have been made by a 
number of independent producers. 
Since they often come in series of up 
to twelve or more in one series, they 
are less trouble to order than selecting 
and preparing to use the same number 
of films such as those listed above. 
Some ministers feel that films of this 
kind are more adaptable to the Sunday 
evening church hour, as they take the 
place of the sermon and allow a service 
of worship to be built around them. 
There are others among the ministry, 
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however, who feel that this has its 
drawbacks, and that it may not in the 
long run prove to be the most effective 
use of audio-visual materials in the 
church. Some of the short-comings 
which have been pointed out are: 


1. The films have not always had as 
much research and scholarship go into 
their planning as many feel would be 
desirable. 


2. Since there are many theological 
differences between denominations and 
even among the people of one denomi- 
nation, an attempt has sometimes been 
made to make the films in such a way 
that they will pass the theological tests 
of the large group of somewhat con- 
servative churches and groups which 
fairly well agree on the literal interpre- 
tation of the Bible. 

3. There has been some difficulty in 
finding persons to satisfactorily portray 
the part of Jesus on the screen. Some 
Christian educators think that it may 
be that many children who see these 
Bible films constantly are tending to 
reject Jesus as a historic character be- 
cause the Jesus they have come to 
know in these motion pictures is an 
unattractive person to them. 

4. Finally, there has been a tendency 
on the part of producers to pick the 
most dramatic incidents out of-~ the 
Bible for filming. These often turn out 
to be highly mysterious and miraculous 
episodes and the person unacquainted 
with the Bible is sometimes led to be- 
lieve that the Bible is made up almost 
entirely of such highly dramatic hap- 
penings. The teachings of Jesus, Paul, 
and other great characters in the Old 
and New Testaments have been more 
difficult to film and a false impression 
has often been left. 

More helpful, partly because some of 
the above difficulties have been avoid- 
ed, are some films about how the Bible 
came to us and what life was like in 
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Bible times. Two series are mentioned : 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS’ AGO SERIES (pro- 
duced by J. Arthur Rank in England and 
made available by most of the denominational 
film libraries in the country): (a.) The 
Home—19 min. Shows a normal day’s ac- 
tivities in the home of a village carpenter; 
(b.) The Day’s Work—21 min. A day’s 
work of different vocations in Palestine in 
the time of Jesus; (c.) The School—l6 
min. Schoolboys and elderly scholars and 
their activities in the Synagogue; (d.) The 
Synagogue—22 min. Religious life in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ is shown; includes 
service in a synagogue and a Passover meal 
at home; (e.) The Travelers—22 min. 
Travelers, merchants, beggars, and children 
are portrayed. 

2. OUR BIBLE HOW IT CAME TO US (Ameri- 
can Bible Society): (a.) Formation of the 
3ible—25 min. rental $8.00; (b.) The Bible 
Spreads Across Europe—24 min. rental 
$8.00; (c.) The Making of the English Bible 
—35 min., rental $9.00. 


The research and scholarship which 
went into these two series of films was 


excellent. The films are very informa- 
tive and can be used in Bible study 
classes to help with an understanding 
of the Bible without taking the place of 
the content study which most people 
need to make of the Bible. 


HATEVER type of audio-visual 

is to be used in the church, it 
ought to be used according to the best 
educational practices. The following 
questions have been found helpful in 
evaluating a particular audio-visual 
and in determining its effectiveness in 
a given situation. 

1. Does it seek to educate by pro- 
ducing desirable changes in the be- 
havior of the viewer (these changes 
might be in knowledge, understanding, 
attitudes, skill, interest, or values— 
preferably in several of these aspects 
of learning) ? 

2. Does it have clear, specific, and 
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attainable educational purposes 7 


3. Has it been prepared for a clearly 
identified audience ? 


4. Is it focused on meeting the defi- 
nite needs of these people ? 

5. Does it involve the viewer in some 
sort of participation? Does it require 
either thinking, acting, or both? 

6. Is a climate conducive to learning 
established by it?! 

Although all six of these questions 
may not be answered to complete satis- 
faction each time, if we will make it 1 
habit to ask some such questions about 
each audio-visual used, we will find it 
will help us in our future selection of 
audio-visual material. It will guide us 
also in the preparation we will make 
for using a particular audio-visual. 

A study made by W. A. Wittich? 
should for all time help keep us aware 
of the importance of the steps which 
we take in using a film. He found that 
when the film only was used, the 
amount of learning was thirty per cent, 
but that when an introduction preceded 
the film use, the amount of learning 
went up to fifty per cent, and then 
when a review and reshowing were 
added, the amount of learning went on 
up to sixty per cent. This would indi- 
cate that the film on/y approach pro- 
duces only half the result we ought to 
expect. It should be fully evident that 
an audio-visual can be used properly 
only if the person using it takes time 
to preview it and carefully make his 
plans for this particular use. This per- 
haps is one of the most important prin- 
ciples for using audio-visuals. 


1. Adapted from 7/—Learning To Use It, a 
resource guide for workshops (Council of 
National Organizations of Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A.) 

2, W. A. Wittich and F. Schuller Audio- 
Visual Materials, Their Nature and Use 
(Harper & Bros. New York 1953) pp. 386- 
87 


“Gradually church leaders are learn- 
ing that there is no audio-visual pro- 
gram for the church and there is no list 
of good films for church use. Rather it 
may be said that there is an increasing 
number of well-made audio-visuals 
which may be used as instruments for 
accomplishing the functions of the 
church. An alert minister will realize 
that whether he uses audio-visuals fre- 
quently in his ministry or not, he will 
generally be the person who will have 
much to do in determining whether 
these new tools are used in his church. 
He and his key leaders will determine 
the policies in regard to the use of 
audio-visuals, just as they determine 
the policies in regard to literature and 
music. Fortunate is the church that has 
a minister who has taken the time to 
make selective use of some high-quality 
audio-visuals to help with some phase 
of his work. In this church it will be 
quite natural for the other leaders to 
use audio-visuals, for it was learned 
long ago that we tend to teach as we 
are taught by those we admire most.” 


* * x 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


The largest audio-visual equipment 
dealer and film library serving the 
Protestant churches recently brought 
out its new materials and equipment 
catalogue. On the front cover of this 
large booklet are the pictures of five 
pieces of audio-visual equipment: a 
filmstrip and slide projector, a screen, 
a record player, a sound motion picture 
projector, and a tape recorder. Since 
this same organization has been pub- 
lishing catalogues of this type for many 


Quoted from the chapter on “Audio- 
Visuals Add a New Dimension to Christian 
Teaching” in the book, The Minister and 
Christian Nurture by N. F. Forsyth (chapter 
written by B. F. Jackson) 
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years, it was interesting to note that 
this is the first time it has given such 
prominence to these particular pieces 
of equipment on its cover. Actually, 
these represent the five basic pieces of 
equipment which most churches need in 
order to take advantage of the wealth 
of audio-visual materials which are be- 
ing produced in our day. 

It is not generally advisable for a 
church to secure all of these pieces of 
equipment at once. An order in which 
they may be secured is therefore sug- 
gested. 

There are several reasons for pur- 
chasing a filmstrip and slide projector 
first. It is the least expensive piece of 
equipment, there are a large number 
of filmstrips available to choose from, 
and it is easy to operate. It is important 
to get a combination filmstrip and slide 
projector with at least a 500-watt lamp 
unless it is to be used only in small 
classrooms. Also it should have a good 
cooling system. 

The first screen purchased should 
probably be a 70x70 portable beaded 
screen on tripod. Some of the later 
screens may be smaller ones for class- 
room use. The reason for the screen 
being square is. in order that it may 
take both vertical and horizontal slides 
without changing the distance. between 
the projector and the screen. 

A record player will serve at least 
three purposes in most churches : 


(1) It will provide listening music 
especially for small children; however, 
this is increasingly important for all 
ages. 

(2) There are an increasing number 
of recorded programs or resource ma- 
terial such as the “George Washing- 
ton Carver” disc. 

(3) It gives the recorded sound 
which comes on discs for an increasing 
number of sound filmstrips. 
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The sound motion picture projector 
probably represents the heaviest pur- 
chase a church faces in securing audio- 
visual equipment, but with the wealth 
of new films being produced each year, 
it is more and more a ‘must.’ This is 
especially true in the mental health field 
as most of the material here is in the 
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motion picture. The television films 
which are increasingly available makes 
the motion picture projector still more 
important. Also, the large number of 
films in this area which may be obtain- 
ed free from most state boards of 
health and mental hygiene make the 
motion picture projector increasingly 
important. Many churches are finding 
it advisable, if only one motion picture 
projector is to be purchased, to secure 
a one-case unit with speaker in the 
cover for classroom and small audi- 
torium use, but to have also available 
a separate larger speaker in a case by 
itself tc be used in larger auditoriums. 
Other features which are important 
are: an effective cooling system which 
operates as quietly as possible; a lamp 
of at least 750 to 1000 watts, and an 
amplifier of at least 15 watts. A reverse 
gear is not essential although many 
people think that it is preferable. 

The tape recorder is not left until 
last because it is least important, but 
because it has arrived on the scene last 
and due to the fact that the amount of 
tape recorded material for church use 
is not large as yet. However, it is of 
increasing importance and there will be 
in the near future more prepared ma- 
terials available on tape. Already there 
are such programs as the Family Life 
Institute radio programs done by Dr. 
Alice Sower of the University of Okla- 
homa, such as “Fear vs. Caution,” 
“When Children Say No,” “Children 
and the Church,” and “The Church and 
the Family.” A tape recorder should 
have at least two speeds—7% and 334. 
Some people feel that it is still better 
to have the third speed of 1-7/8 avail- 
able, and many tape recorders now of- 
fer all three speeds. There are many 
good tape recorders. However, it seems 
advisable to make a compromise be- 
tween weight and fidelity. A few years 
ago it was necessary to have a heavy 


machine in order to obtain good fi- 
delity. Improvements in recent years, 
however, have made it possible for tape 
recorders in the lighter weights (20 lbs. 
and up) to have good fidelity. Other 
features which are important are an 
index counter, input and output con- 
nections, and ease of operation. 

The erroneous view that audio-visual 
equipment will last indefinitely does the 
audio-visual cause much harm. Most of 
us would not undertake a long journey 
with an automobile ten or twelve years 
old, but we often expect a piece of 
audio-visual equipment to do a first- 
rate job when it is out-dated or worn 
out. A good practice for most churches 
would be to depreciate their audio- 
visual equipment over a certain number 
of years, allowing in the budget enough 
money to replace this equipment at a 
given date. One plan which some or- 
ganizations have followed is to depreci- 
ate the equipment over a_ six-year 
period, trading it off at the end of four 
years, thus having a substantial down 
payment on the new equipment with 
the trade-in. It has been found that if 
zipper covers are made for each piece 
of equipment with allowance for a 
foam rubber pad underneath, equip- 
ment looks so new that a much better 
trade-in allowance will be given than 
is possible for old, scuffed-up equip- 
ment. 

Great strides have been made in im- 
proving audio-visual equipment in re- 
cent years. It is now much easier to 
find pieces of audio-visual equipment 
which meet all or part of the following 
requirements : 

1. simplicity of operation 
. durability 
. efficiency of performance 
light weight 
compactness 
6. adaptability 
7. easy to maintain and repair. 
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Inconstancy and infidelity in some degree threat- 
en every marriage and will occur in most... . 
when this occurs it requires on the part of the 
counselor vast care and wisdom in evaluating 
the causes and in giving help . . . answers must 
be sought with cool objectivity, not with the heat 
of indignation or the cold condemnation of con- 


tempt. 


Fidelity and Infidelity in Marriage 


HE word “infidelity” as applied to 

marriage is generally taken to con- 
note adultery, but in this chapter, al- 
though sexual considerations will not 
be excluded, we shall be discussing a 
concept of fidelity and infidelity that 
contains, rather than focuses upon, 
consideration of sexual infidelities. 

The exclusive one-to-one relation- 
ship which is presented in our culture 
as the optimum for marriage is an ideal 
not frequently realized; but let us 
hasten to say it is an ideal rooted in the 
deepest longings of each human being. 
It is our purpose here to consider how 
this deep rooting comes about and why 
in spite of this, attainment of the ideal 
is so difficult. 

Poets and psychologists seem to 
agree that an adult’s sexual activity 
represents the epitome of his person- 
ality: if all goes well in this area, a 
state of health is reflected ; and if there 
is not a state of health, then in some 
fashion, sooner or later, the sexual life 
reflects the illness. For healthy people, 
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the sexual life opens a way in the most 
gratifying of its intimacies for a kind 
of obliteration of time and separate- 
ness; hence a glance at some of the 
characteristic reactions and responses 
involved will perhaps throw some light 
on the problems surrounding fidelity. 
To begin with, the state of falling in 
love or of being in love does not neces- 
sarily have a connection with the ma- 
ture kind of regard that we think of 
when we recognize that one healthy 
adult loves another. A person who has 
fallen in love tends to idealize and 
overestimate the loved one, to overlook 
or minimize aspects which in a differ- 
ent emotional situation he would take 
very seriously, and to find attractive- 
ness and beauty even in flaws. He is 
oriented toward his love as if he had 
discovered the embodiment of ultimate 
perfection, and he yearns for a means 
of participation in the excellences he 
sees. Interests that ordinarily engage 
his attention are forsaken in favor of 
those that he supposes, correctly or not, 
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may be of importance to his love, whose 
modes and standards tend to supplant 
his own. His self-esteem becomes a 
matter of his love’s opinion; his joy is 
in acceptance, his despair in rejection. 
Loved, he is delighted with himself ; 
unnoticed, he is annihilated. Even 
scorn is better, for that is at least a 
response. .. . 


HE CHILDLIKE quality of being 

in love offers a clue to the reason 
for its immensely moving effect: the 
child who lives on within us—the un- 
conscious—has a claim for uncritical 
loving and being loved that is never 
finally paid. This we had once (or 
wanted ), and will always be striving to 
find again (or at last). The healthy 
adult, however, has a way of meeting 
this need from time to time as circum- 
stances make it wise: his sexual life 
offers him opportunities for loving en- 
counters in which the restraints of 
adult social life are gradually aban- 
doned by mutual happy consent, and in 
which the childhood claims can be 
gratified completely—or as nearly so as 
is ever possible for human beings; 
time and separateness are at least mo- 
mentarily obliterated. For the healthy 
adult, sexual relationships offer a way 
of falling in love over and over again. 


But what of the between times? The 
child is notably self-centered and 
scarcely concerns himself, unless his 
need for the parent becomes intense, 
about the interests or welfare of that 
parent. His capacity for being, as it 
were, from time to time in love, is 
great; but his potential for loving is 
small. He is unable, by and large, to 
postpone his own gratification in the in- 
terest of another, or to seek the other’s 
pleasure or welfare first. He cannot be- 
have as a reliable, responsible, realistic, 
loving person; these are ways of func 
tioning that he must learn and that are 


characteristic of the adult—of the good 
parent. 


The adult has to have learned to be 
able to play two roles if he is to be 
healthy : he has to be able to be—really 
be—adult as he loves ; and he has to be 
able to be —really be—a child as he 
falls in love or is sexually active. The 
capacity to enjoy both roles, indeed the 
desire and need to enjoy both, will be 
characteristic of him... . 





Few of us are healthy in the rather 
ideal sense in which the word is being 
used here, so that the tendency to be 
too soon wearied in well-doing, to be 
oversensitive, or to mistrust or shrink 
from trusting is stronger than we like 
to think. If frank neurosis has played 
a part in shaping our characters, then 
so much less are we able to sustain 
adult love and adult sexuality, and so 
much more do we feel misunderstood, 
rejected, belittled, and unfulfilled. 


The ideal of marriage in our culture, 
however, requires constancy in the face 
of all these difficulties. It asserts that in 
relation to a single partner a person 
should be able all his life to fulfil both 
his roles as adult and as child satisfac- 
torily, or, when one or the other role 
meets with dissatisfaction, to bear the 
frustration “for better for worse, for 
richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, till death 
us do part.” The emphasis upon and 
the yearning for constancy are clearly 
based in part on the desire deep in the 
individual to find a loving person who 
can forever be depended upon not to 
change, in part on the adult willingness 
to assume seriously the responsibility 
for a beloved whose welfare and whose 
favors will be his exclusive right, and 
in part on society’s need to maintain 
the health of children via some insti 
tution, in this case the family. 
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ERNARD SHAW remarks in 
Man and Superman that “when 
two people are under the influence of 
the most violent, most insane, most 
delusive and most transient of passions, 
they are required to swear that they 
will remain in that excited, abnormal, 
and exhausting condition continuously 
until death do them part.” Clearly, no 
one is required to swear to any such 
thing, though Shaw’s expostulation 
does make a point. No one has to swear 
that he will be im love—only that he 
will love, which is to say that he will 
behave like the adult aspect of the ideal 
lover. Furthermore, lovers, once they 
are thoroughly in love, swear such 
fealty privately, and though they may 
boggle a bit at a public avowal (par- 
ticularly the men), they object remark- 
ably little. They plan for fidelity. 
Unfortunately, however, as we said 
above, to be able to love is not a ca- 
pacity that necessarily follws from be- 
ing in love. It might be asserted that 
being in love gives one a good start: it 
provides a common basis of privately 
shared experiences of a precious sort, 
and a situation in which forbearing and 
understanding and regard can develop 
in a particularly propitious environ- 
ment. Sexual experiences, if they are 
part of the picture, are likely to touch 
upon very deep-running longings for 
mutual pleasure and mutual trust that 
especially evoke a sense of belonging. 
If the opportunity for such a happy 
kind of beginning should not, however, 
be set within a background of individ- 
ual integrity and responsibility in a ma- 
ture sense, then as reality comes more 
and more to the fore, it is as if the 
lovers had awakened from a most de- 
lightful dream—and on an unusually 
dreary Monday. The honeymoon peri- 
od in most marriages is something that, 
once over, can be recaptured from time 
to time; but without a mutual adult 


orientation, not only the honeymoon 
period but the relationship itself will 
soon be over—or at best, must be slow- 
ly and painfully replaced with some- 
thing that at that point is very difficult 
to begin to establish. 


In such a situation, fidelity in all 
areas is threatened. From the most 
mundane aspects of life, such as cook- 
ing, cleaning, the reasonable sharing of 
financial responsibility, and ordinary 
social decency, to the most abstruse and 
esoteric physical, emotional, and intel- 
lectual complexities, there will be irri- 
tation, dissatisfaction, and the search 
for another love, if not actively, then 
by inference. Constancy remains in 
form at most, and then, likely, mainly 
in terms of chill and various forms of 
hatred. In such a case—when imma- 
turity is yoked with immaturity or 
neurosis with neurosis—treatment or 
counseling is a real desideratum for 
both partners; perhaps it should he 
called a necessity. This is especially 
true since so often when there is di- 
vorce and a second try the pattern is 
repeated. 


[* ALMOST every marriage, how- 
ever, even though it be better based 
than the tragic picture just described, 
critical times will come to threaten the 
relationship. As the man’s energies are 
claimed more and more by the urgen- 
cies of his career or job, or as the 
woman’s are taken up in bearing and 
caring for children, one or the other 
may suffer pangs of deprivation and 
the feeling of being rejected or of not 
mattering. When such a constellation 
passes the point that exhausts patience 
and efforts to understand and comply 
and collaborate, real trouble arises. 
Then the renewal of mutual delight 
is elusive and, out of pique, may even 
be spurned; but the childhood yearn- 
ings become increasingly assertive, and 
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a “more understanding” or “more giv- 
ing” partner is sought. In the very 
seeking lies the inconstancy or infideli- 
ty. The adultery, if it occurs, is only 
an evidence of a relationship already 
terribly stressed and torn. 

It would be quite impossible to make 
an exhaustive list of the kinds of situ- 
ations that serve to strain marital re- 
lationships ; for, as has been said above, 
people differ so much in the resources 
and assets and limitations and liabili- 
ties that they bring to any relationship 
that a highly individual response under- 
lies the appearance of signs of stress. 
On the other hand there are some gen- 
eralizations, in terms of groupings, that 
are possible because of statistical fre- 
quencies, although a particular one may 
not be at all applicable in an individual 
‘case. 

Immaturity. Generally speaking, this 
refers to tinderdevelopment in notable 
degree of facilities for reasonably good 
management of the business of living 
in the world, especially with people. 
The significance of things may be 
missed for lack of sufficient perceptive- 
ness, thinking may be shallow and 
superficial, judgment poor, and action 
ill-advised, ill-timed, or avoided. 

In addition, feelings run strong, and 
behavior may be precipitate, without 
adequate consideration as to possible 
outcomes. However much charm an im- 
mature person may have, he is likely 
before long to become more exasper- 
ating than rewarding and more de- 
manding than reliable. One might as 
well be married to a child. 

It happens not infrequently that the 
lack of development is one-sided. A 
woman may have had everything do- 
mestic done for her, so that she brings 
to her marriage no conception of the 
amount of energy involved in house- 
keeping or how the energy must be dis- 
tributed—in seeing what will need to 


January 


be done, how it may be done, optimum 
ways of accomplishing it, and so on. A 
man, on the other hand, may have no 
conception of domestic duties himself, 
and may expect that in some magical 
way the needs of the house will be 
taken care of (while he contributes 
nothing but money) and his wife al- 
ways free to be with him. The fact of 
dirty dishes comes as a shock. Now 
given good sense and a tolerance of 
frustration, these difficulties can be 
overcome; but stresses like these can 
produce strain of such proportions that 
flight to a fantasied better love looms 
as a possible alternative to constancy. 
One can think of scores of examples, 
perhaps the most famous of which is 


David Copperfield’s Dora. 


People in such situations require 
help in growing up: patience, support, 
clarification, education (for example re- 
ferral to cooking school), sometimes 
persuasion, even chiding. The coun- 
selor or therapist toward whom the 
client consciously or unconsciously 
looks for sympathy and understanding 
love in a fashion that is rooted in his 
childlike orientation (he will try to 
find what seems missing at home) must 
really accomplish a kind of rearing. If 
the client is reasonably healthy, this 
will not,be too difficult, for it always 
hurts the pride of an adult when he 
reacts childishly, so that the counselor 
has a strong ally in the client’s desire 
to feel good about doing an adult job— 
although the outraged child in him may 
obscure this fact for some time. 


Character Problems. People in this 
group are the most unpredictable, dif- 
ficult, fascinating, and rewarding in 
terms of understanding and of treat- 
ment. It is tempting to suggest that the 
very fact of being a human being means 
that as regards marriage everyone will 
have a character problem, for since 
each member of society is unique, some 
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aspect of his uniqueness is bound to be 
inadequate for the task of maintaining 
an excellent one-to-one relationship, 
and there will inevitably be clashes if 
each partner always reacts character- 
istically as he did before the cere- 
mony.... 


E FEEL that the personal values 

and standards, conscious and un- 
conscious, which with fair consistency 
guide and dictate our modes of re- 
sponding and acting, delineate char- 
acter. There is implied a tendency to 
fixity or immutability—a pattern that 
is more or less set. 


Sometimes a character is miserably 
constructed. Selfish, self-centered, even 
hateful orientations to the world and 
people are actually felt to be reasonable 
and right, or at least justified. Interest 
in cruelty and suffering may be pecu- 
liarly a part of a person’s individuality, 
and he requires their counterparts in 
his mate. We have only to think of two 
sorts of marriage to recognize this 
situation: one in which the woman 
year after year accepts subjugation, hu- 
miliation, and abuse, either emotional 
or physical, while her yearnings for re- 
spect and admiration and tenderness go 
begging; and the other in which the 
man is henpecked, subservient, and 
despised, while his aspirations toward 
vigorous assumption of responsibility 
and activity are sabotaged. The forms 
of marriages such as these may vary 
from the grossest physical assaultive- 
ness to the subtlest kind of social or 
personal torture, but always, if they go 
on for more than a very few years, it 
may be inferred that a certain com- 
pliance is present in the sufferer. How- 
ever, people do have breaking points, 
and if worms do not always turn com- 
pletely, they often turn at least in the 
direction of someone who seems less 
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harsh and more tender or more accept- 
ing and admiring. 

By and large, although most people 
who have trouble in marriage feel ter- 
ribly mistreated and respond with hos- 
tility, such sharply delineated problems 
as the ones just described, which are 
based on destructiveness as a goal, are 
not the most common. Usually it is in 
the areas of unmet childhood needs for 
love, receptivity, dependency, and pas- 
sivity that character problems have 
their roots. The insistent yearnings are 
likely to be handled in one of two ways, 
and generally both are confusedly 
mixed: either the person expects too 
much, or he cannot let himself (for 
reasons of false pride) accept enough. 
He is angry if not gently and tenderly 
handled; angry if he’s babied. She is 
angry if much is expected of her and 
angry if treated as a child. 

The difference between people with 
the problem of simple immaturity and 
those with a character problem is that 
the former never knew anything differ- 
ent—have simply still to grow—while 
the latter seem to have settled, probably 
out of deep fear of doing anything else, 
for an ill-designed but characteristic 
pattern that may be vexedly intricate 
and involve a number of complex 
levels. For example, a man’s passivity 
may be in part valued by him because 
he became convinced that his mother, 
and women in general, liked docile men 
better than assertive ones; but it may 
simultaneously be a valuable defense 
against being strong like his father, 
whose strength he regarded as a 
menace to women and children; and it 
may further represent a means of pla- 
cating that same father, with whom 
he'd like to compete; and, in addition, 
it may serve as a way of managing a 
kind of wheedling control, yielding a 
warped sense of superiority to boot. 
How can a problem such as this be ex- 
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1959 FIDELITY 
pressed in terms of fidelity and con- 
stancy ? Only in fantasy can such a per- 
son ever find a lasting love, and even 
then no one fantasy will serve. The an- 
swer is he cannot achieve reasonable 
comfort without long, careful, skilled 
treatment; and no marriage can offer 
this. 


ATURALLY, some character 

problems are relatively simple, 
while others are immensely complex 
and difficult. The reasons for this are 
themselves difficult to unravel, having 
to do with the many conflicts and pos- 
sible resolutions that the individual 
faces in his movement toward maturity. 
In the simpler problems, although the 
tendency to inconstancy and infidelity 
in marriage may be great, there may 
also be amazingly happy changes after 
relatively few interview hours; but this 
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can happen only with knowledgeable 
and skillful work—or, as everywhere 
else in life, by some lucky chance that 
has no connection with disciplined 
therapy, casework, or counseling. 
Neurosis and Psychosis. We cannot 
discuss here all the ramifications that 
overt psychic illness may entail in con- 
nection with infidelity. To mention one 
sort of problem: a man who in illness 
deeply doubts his masculinity and 
potency may be forced to reassure him- 
self by a series of superficial liaisons 
with many women. These liaisons have 
a bogus aspect—they lack even evanes- 
cent mutuality and are at an almost 
masturbatory level. By the same token 
a woman who has never been fortunate 
enough to know, really, that she is nice 
may have to seek reassurance (which 
never comes) through promiscuity. 
When the twistings of fantasy and fear 
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have been altogether too great, hatred 
and sex may combine to bring about 
rape, murder, and suicide—a dreadful 
travesty of the deep need of men and 
women to love and be loved and a 
frightful distortion, prompted by fear 
and rage, of the healthy yearning to 
love actively and yet find a way to be 
close and quiet and safe. . 

It would not be true to say that suf- 
ferers from neuroses and psychoses 
never recover without treatment; but 
it is not reasonable, either, to expect 
that they will. Marriage can rarely be 
sustained by such ill persons, and cer- 
tainly not without great hardship and 
long suffering. Psychiatric care is to be 
sought. 

Situational Reactions. Certain events 
or situations are stressful to all human 
beings; frank misfortunes—a serious 
business reverse, for instance, or loss 
of job, seriou’ illness, especially if pro- 
longed, a child in grave trouble, pro- 
longed separation, as in wartime—are 
hardships that bring about a longing 
for relief both from pain and from re- 
sponsibility. Often, too, the nodal 
points in life, the new departures, are 
fraught with mixed feelings. The birth 
of a first child, for example, while 
cause for rejoicing, has many effects 
beside the easily recognized happy ones. 
The interest of the parents must hence- 
forth fiow toward the child as well as 
toward one another. Fantasies related 
to privation, competition, and rivalry 
may be activated, evidenced perhaps 
only by anxiety, or covered up by guilt 
and shame (or their defenses). In like 
fashion, promotions, new cars, moves, 
increased income, social success, the 
marriage of children—all these may 
evoke discomfort as well as, or along 
with, pleasure. Soap opera thrives on 
such matters. 





Any list must include the emotional 
and physiological changes of middle 


life, when questions of self-esteem, sel {- 
regard, value, status, and prestige come 
so painfully forward to be dealt with 
once more. It seems that almost any 
change can make a person wonder “Am 
I really lovable?” and “Am I up to it ?” 
and then lead him to try to find solu- 
tions that will seem to circumvent the 
apparent reality that feels so harsh and 
unyielding. 


wee has been implied in this dis- 
cussion is that inconstancy and 
infidelity in some degree threaten every 
marriage and will occur in most, and if 
fantasies and dreams are included, then 
we might as well say in all. How are 
we to view this fact, and particularly 
how view sexual infidelity—that is, ex- 
tramarital intercourse or adultery ? 

To begin with, it looks as if, in in- 
fidelity, we may be dealing with a 
symptom—an evidence of a disorder— 
perhaps like overeating. A competent 
physician presented with overeating 
would make a careful differential diag- 
nosis, for he would have in mind the 
host of underlying conditions that may 
prompt excessive food intake, ranging 
from dangerous disturbances like 
severe diabetes, through foolish and 
risky habits, to occasional, self-limiting 
overindulgence at the annual lodge 
banquet. In any event, the doctor would 
individualize the case and arrive at his 
conclusions via a painstaking history 
and physical examination, with appro- 
priate tests, all of which would be col- 
lated to make a diagnosis and prognosis 
as well as treatment plan, if indicated. 

It does seem that a person who is 
completely faithful is as rare as one 
who always eats wisely and with good 
nutrition in mind. Perhaps both miss 
something. 

It is a pretty dull husband who never 
responds at all to a flirt; and a woman 
who never so much as realizes that 
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there are other men in the world 
scarcely puts a man on his mettle. Con- 
versely, a bland assumption of proprie- 
torship in either partner calls for some- 
thing to add piquancy to the flavor of 
the relationship. The child does crave 
constancy, but of a dynamic, not a 
static sort—new experience can serve 
to reconfirm as well as threaten. “Jour- 
neys end in lovers meeting”; but the 
fewer the journeys, the fewer the meet- 
ings—and much delight is lost. 

In good marriages there is a little 
leeway, as it were—a striving toward 
an ideal, but not compulsively. Mature 
people, then, do not demand or even de- 
sire a flat continuity, but see a certain 
amount of playful interest in others be- 
sides the husband or wife as a norm, 
and use it to advantage not only in- 
dividually but mutually. If, however, 
duplicity comes into the picture, the re- 


lationship is seriously threatened. 


Again, though, what of the trouble- 
some infidelities ? Here we have to as- 
sess the symptom (the unfaithful atti- 
tudes or behaviour), to determine what 
it. indicates about the causes and 
gravity of the underlying stresses, and 
also assess it in regard to the effects it 
produces. If the symptom connotes con- 
tinuous dissatisfactions, do these exist 
because of disorder in the unfaithful 
spouse — immaturity, character dis- 
order, neurosis, and so on, and to what 
degree—or is the problem preponder- 
antly the partner’s; or if, as usual, both 
are contributing, how, how much, and 
why? Are the effects such as to put the 
relationship in real jeopardy, and if so, 
why or why not? Are these people per- 
haps oversensitive; or are they too 
bland and phlegmatic ? 
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How much anxiety, guilt, and shame 
are involved for the unfaithful one? 
How much real risk is run of the com- 
plete loss of a relationship that still has 
potential value? Is there evidence of 
foolish indiscretion or blatant flouting 
of mores? Are children threatened in 
their security or in their potential for 
healthy development ? 

Even at the level of extramarital in- 
tercourse, such questions must be 
raised and answers sought with cool 
objectivity, not with the heat of indig- 
nation or the cold condemnation of con- 
tempt. 


An additional area that may be per- 
tinent concerns the relationship be- 
tween the unfaithful partner and his 
(or her) other love. How much is fan- 
tasy, how much real object love? How 
responsible are these people and how 
capable of standing fast against threats 
to their individual and mutual best in- 
terests or the reasonable interests of 
others ? 

All these questions point to the need 
for vast care and wisdom in evaluating 
infidelity at any level. It must be 
seen in context, that is, against the in- 
dividual and marital backgrounds and 
evaluated accordingly as behavior re- 
flecting one way in which this person 
may be attempting to find gratification 
for deep-rooted desires and aspirations. 


Moral and Theological 
Considerations 


We have thus far made no allusion 


to moral or religious attitudes toward 
infidelity. In the section on evaluation, 
reference was made to the context of 
the infidelity in the individual and in 
the marriage ; and this context must in- 
clude the person’s moral and religious 
views and standards and their depth 
and significance. On the other hand at 
no point should there be raised the 
question of the “rightness” or “wrong- 
ness” of behavior as measured against 
an authoritarian or religious standard 
of “good” or “bad.” This is because 
the private beliefs of the therapist or 
counselor (we assume that he is 
reasonably healthy) should be expected 
not to influence him one way or 
another in making a diagnosis or carry- 
ing out a course of counseling or 
therapy. Least of all should he blame 
or condemn or despise, neither in the 
sense of branding attitudes or behavior 
as wicked nor in the sense of scorning 
them as foolishly constricted or prissy. 

Physicians are consulted on medical 
matters; lawyers purvey legal advice; 
philosophers deal with moral ques- 
tions ; clergymen are the resource when 
problems of religion arise—and_psy- 
chiatrists, caseworkers, psychologists, 
and counselors, who have their own 
work, do what they do (as profes- 
sionals) and stay outside these other 
areas. 


It it happens that a clergyman is in- 
terested in counseling, he must assume 
the burden of making sure that his 
personal concern with spiritual matters 
or beliefs does not offset or interfere 
with his ability to be compassionate but 
objective as a counselor ; and when any 
caseworker or therapist suspects per- 
sonal bias in himself (for any reason) 
to be impinging on his work, he should 
correct the situation immediately, seek 
consultation or treatment, or refer the 
case elsewhere. 
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It is essential that we move from the earlier 





preoccupations of childhood to the maturity oc- 
cupations of the adult. For only as we succeed in 
this, can we hope to meet our personal social, 
political, and religious problems and opportuni- 


ties. 


From Security to Maturity 


ATURITY is the measure of the 

quality of our relationships and of 
the way in which we live them. These 
relationships are so complex, however, 
that it is difficult for us to know what 
their condition is. Particularly do we 
need some kind of standard by which 
to evaluate the part we are playing in 
this maze of relationships and responsi- 
bilities. Conscientious people used to 
be guided in their living by literature 
that might be variously named: 
“Guides to Spiritual Living,” “How 
To Be Religious,” “Principles for the 
Practice of Devout Life,” “How to be 
a Christian,” and others. These criteria 
are still used by thousands of people 
and are invaluable aids to them. But, 
there are also many thousands of 
people for whom such guides are mean- 
ingless. The traditional religious words 
and exercises do not continue to have 
meaning for them, and yet they are 
conscientious people who seek to dedi- 
cate themselves seriously to their re- 
sponsibilities. They may not be reli- 
gious in an overt, formal way, but their 
This is part of a chapter from The Crea- 
tive Years by Reuel L. Howe, the next selec- 
tion of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 
Copyright and published 1959 by Seabury 
Press, and reprinted by permission. 
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Director 
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Pastoral Studies, Inc. 
Bloomfield Hills, Indiana 


spirit is a devout one. We all need cri- 
teria to guide us in living. Even those 
who use the more traditional guides 
can be helped by reference to another 
kind of criteria having a different ap- 
proach to the meaning of their religious 
life. We turn now to consider some of 
these guides for responsible living. 

First, however, a word of warning: 
The following guides of maturity may 
seem like counsels of perfection, but 
they should not be viewed as such. In- 
stead, we may regard them as beacons, 
navigational aids, as it were, to help us 
move through the tricky waters of life. 
They are not laws to be obeyed, but 
guides for growing. 

First, we are mature to the extent 
that we are guided by our long-term 
purposes rather than by our immediate 
desires. 

When we were children, feelings 
played a big part in our lives and often 
determined our actions. We were emo- 
tional, and our behavior often irra- 
tional. As we grew older, however, we 
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began to acquire some ability to disci- 
pline our feelings and to control our 
actions according to more or less con- 
sidered purposes. Adolescence is a dif- 
ficult time for both the adolescent and 
the adult because it is the age at which 
childish and adult ways of living col- 


lide in the adolescent—feelings and 
larger purposes conflict. 

Even when we become relatively ma- 
ture, there is always the danger that 
our feelings, like pirates, will capture 
and dominate us, cause us to make de- 
cisions and do things we shall later re- 





T HAS LONG been my prac- 

tice as a teacher to ask about 
the purpose of anyone’s words or 
actions. It is only fair, therefore, 
that I should be asked, “Why did 
you write The Creative Years?” 

My reasons are twofold: First, 
I am responding to many requests 
to elaborate the principles found 
in my earlier book Man’s Need 
and God’s Action and to apply 
them to the areas of living—love, 
sex, marriage, family life, work, 
and religion—that ate sources of 
trouble to many people. In The 
Creative Years I have tried to 
spell out more specifically the 
meaning of the personal as ex- 
perienced in the common relation- 
ships of life. We take our daily 
encounters with each other too 
much for granted and rush away 
from each other in a vain attempt 
to find elsewhere that which we 
want most deeply and which can 
only be found between persons. 
Why can’t we behold one another 
and see that the answer to many 
of our needs comes from God 
through each other? If we did, 
the frustration that alienates us 
might be transformed into a com- 
munication that would unite us. I 
write in order that men, women, 
parents, and children, teachers 
and pupils, friends and foes, 
might discover that their relation- 
ships to one another may be the 
instruments of grace, and that 





THE CREATIVE YEARS 


through them the God of love 
may reconcile us. 

J wrote The Creative Years in 
the second place because people in 
their productive years often lose 
their creative vision and power. 
So many of us, even in this day 
of professed realism, enter life 
with confusions about ourselves 
and others and with false expec- 
tations of what life will be like. 
Our experiences often unmask 
our expectations and leave us ex- 
posed to the harshness of life. We 
may be tempted to make destruc- 
tive compromises and shrink 
from the risk of creative effort. 
In writing The Creative Years | 
have tried to renew _ people's 
courage for their major responsi- 
bilities which also represent the 
greatest opportunities for the re- 
covery of their creativity. 

The best curriculum for the 
lessons of life is life itself. I hope 
readers will find here insights 
that will help them to grow in 
their understanding of their daily 
experiences, and increase their 
power for living in relation to 
one another. The productive 
years may be the creative years 
of our life. 


—ReEveEL L. Howe 
Director 
Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, Inc. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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gret. For instance, feelings of depres- 
sion may cause us, if we are not on 


guard, to abandon a project just when Group 
it might turn out successful. On the Dynamics 
other hand, toward given goals men in 

re worked for years in spite of all . 
have worked for years in spite of a Evangelism 
kinds of discouragements from within ” 


and without, because they were govern- 
ed not by their feelings but by their 
sense of purpose. Feelings of discour- 
agement and alienation may cause us 
to break a marriage partnership, when 
a more mature approach to marriage 
would be to recognize that the achieve- 
ment of a marriage is a lifelong pur- 
pose in the pursuit of which our feel- 
ings at various times will be both for 
and against it. Again, anyone who has 
undertaken creative work knows that 
there are moments when his feelings 
counsel him to abandon his efforts, but 
that he continues because of the sense 
of purpose which gives him the power 
to rise above those less dependable feel- 
ings and attitudes. 


N ESSENTIAL element in pur- 

suing long-term purposes is a will- 
ingness to give up momentary pleas- 
ures for the sake of more lasting values. 
The child, for instance, gradually learns 
to save his nickel and sacrifice his im- 
mediate desires for the sake of some 
future good—the purchase of a pet, for 
example. The young man, the night be- 
fore a_ critical interview, 
chooses the long-range value of study 
and rest against the passing pleasure of 
a post-theatre cocktail party. When we 
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New and important values of 
the spiritual fellowship groups 
are exposed in this study of 
Group Dynamics. 
The author has made his find- 
ings in group therapy, psychol- 
ogy. and counseling readable, 
understandable, and practical. 
Active laymen and teachers, 
as well as pastors, will find 
help in this book to prepare 
themselves for participation in 
the group life of the church. 
$3.50 


The Way of the Cross 
in Human Relations 


Guy F. Hershberger brings the 
teachings of Jesus Christ to 
bear on the complexities of 
modern living and human rela- 
tions problems. Every man’s 
responsibility is examined in 
the light of God's eternal pur- 
pose. 

Business, labor, and race rela- 
tions; the ethics of various pro- 
fessions; the responsibility of 
the state; the role of the com- 
munity, family, and person are 
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mands of our feelings. On the other 
hand, any maturity that we may have 
achieved will show itself in our ability 
to keep our eyes on our goals and in 
our willingness to sacrifice for the 
long-term purpose. 

Second, the mature person is able to 
accept things and people the way they 
are, rather than pretend they are the 
way he wants them to be. 

When we were children, we were 
full of alarms and pretenses. ‘Are we 
going to have an accident, Daddy?” 
asked a child who had just heard her 
father complain about the traffic and 
the way some people were driving. 
Another child pretended to be someone 
else when she was afraid. This is all 
right for children since they have to 
learn the nature of reality and truth by 
moving back and forth between fantasy 
and reality, fiction and truth. So in 
childhood our fears were easily 
aroused, and we loved to make-believe. 

But now that we are more grown-up, 
such confusions between fantasy and 
reality, fiction and truth, are most un- 
fortunate, for they render us incapable 
of any kind of responsible role or re- 
lationship in life. For the sake of a 
false sense of security, we attempt to 
see things as we wish they were. Wish- 
ing to be secure, a woman pretends that 
her husband still loves her, despite all 
evidence to the contrary. At the same 
time, her fears blind her to the 
strengths and resources in herself and 
in her situation, and cause her to do 
foolish things. It is the same story with 
the man who, because of his general in- 
security with other people, becomes un- 
duly anxious about the irritations that 
his wife expresses. He sees his relation- 
ship with her as worse than it is. 

The more mature we are, the more 
we are able to see things as they are 
and to act accordingly. We do not have 
to deal in blacks or whites, and thus 
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misrepresent the nature of life. We 
may see dangers, but we also see op- 
portunities. We may see evil, but we 
also see good. In other words, along 
with seeing the problems, we are able 
to see, and to use, our resources. 
Third, the mature person is able to 
accept the authority of others without 
the rebellion or without the self-abdi- 
cation that we call “folding up.” 
When we are immature and seeking 
security as an end in itself, we are like- 
ly to be excessively dependent and to 
express this dependence by a defiance 
of authority. We may find it difficult to 
accept advice because of an overwhelm- 
ing need to appear self-sufficient. We 
will want to be the big boss and run 
our own and other people’s lives. Our 
attitude toward our parents, policemen, 
the boss, government, or other authori- 
ties, may be one of ever-ready, armed 
defensiveness, manifesting itself, in all 
likelihood, in resentment, if not in out- 
right hostility. A part of the same pat- 
tern, however, is that we often rush to 
positions of authority, such as officer 
of an organization, teacher, or minis- 
ter, in order to exercise in relation to 
others the authority we ourselves can- 
not accept. We also may do a great deal 
of talking about the importance of au- 
thority and how, without it, society 
falls apart. Hierarchies, bureaucracies, 
and organizations of all kinds include a 
large number of people of this sort, and 
it is they who are responsible for the 
worst sins of these organizations. 


O N THE other hand, as we move 
from our security preoccupations 
to our maturity occupations, we can ac- 
cept authority more easily. We can take 
orders, if need be, without resentment. 
We can accept correction in good 
grace. We are able to learn from our 
mistakes. Our respect for law and 
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order provides a basis for reverence 
and, therefore, a capacity for love and 
worship. The truly devout person is 
one who is obedient to the nature of 
life and lives in a disciplined relation 
to it. 

Fourth, the mature person is one 
who is able to accept himself as an au- 
thority without either a sense of bra- 
vado or a sense of guilt. 

When we are excessively dependent 
because of our immaturity, we cannot 
make decisions without consulting end- 
less numbers of people. When we re- 
ceive help, we are embarrassed that we 
have had to accept it, and may quite 
conveniently forget to give thanks. If 
things go wrong, we are likely to blame 
other people. We may find it difficult to 
exercise comfortably the authority that 
goes with our role as husband, wife, 
parent, or whatever. Our insecurity 
may cause our authority to be inconsis- 
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tent or tyrannical. On the other hand, 
when we act with authority, we may 
have overwhelming feelings of guilt 
about having to act so decisively and 
directly. For these reasons, many of us 
cannot be depended upon to carry out 
our responsibilities. At one time we are 
overly strict ; at another, overly lenient. 
We use our authority to bolster and 
reinforce personal insecurity. Or, our 
personal insecurity betrays us into a 
leniency that keeps us from doing what 
we need to do. It may even make us 
feel so guilty about taking a clear and 
strong position that we very rarely do 
so. 

As we advance from security pre- 
occupations to maturity occupations, 
we become able to accept our own and 
others’ authority. We can take advice 
and give it. We can make our own de- 
cisions. We can give help and accept 
help with equal pleasure and gratitude. 
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If our enterprises fail, we can sort out 
our own and others’ responsibilities for 
the failure, learn from our mistakes, 
and pick ourselves up to start over 
again. We are more able to respect 
ourselves, love our brothers, and wor- 
ship God. 

Fifth, a mature person is able to de- 
fend himself both from his own un- 
acceptable impulses and from attacks 
from the outside. 

We all have impulses, attitudes, and 
ideas that make us feel guilty and that 
interfere with our relations to others. 
When we experience these impulses, 
we have to choose a method of dealing 
with them. Sometimes the method we 
choose is not a mature one. When we 
feel guilty about hostile feelings toward 
someone, we may criticize ourselves 
violently and, in an exaggerated fash- 
ion, tear ourselves down. It is as if we 
were trying to make atonement for our 
offense and achieve a feeling of being 
forgiven. This method of dealing with 
our hostile impulses is unsatisfactory 
because it does not help us. It does not 
lead to constructive solutions, and it 
makes it more difficult for other people 
to live with us. 


NOTHER common method of de- 

fense against what we do not like 
in ourselves is scapegoating, that is, 
blaming others instead of ourselves. 
Rather than accept our responsibility 
for failure, we place it on someone else. 
If we can make them seem to be re- 
sponsible, then we do not have to do 
anything about the situation ourselves. 
Thus, we gain a false and spurious 
sense of security and well-being. This 
is the case when a man, having diffi- 
culty in his business affairs, blames his 
associates for the situation, and thus 
saves himself from having to face un- 
pleasant truths about himself. 
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In contrast to this kind of defense, 
when mature, we face frankly the truth 
about ourselves and deal with our con- 
flicts without too much disturbance. 
We are better able to exercise self-con- 
trol if that seems to be indicated ; or to 
make some form of renunciation in 
order to choose another good; or to 
undertake to change the circumstances 
of our lives in ways that will help us 
to live more harmoniously and produc- 
tively. We may even direct the energy 
of our troublesome impulses into chan- 
nels that are creative and acceptable. 
Many people turn to arts, crafts, hob- 
bies, or games as a way of expressing 
creatively feelings that have been pro- 
duced by frustration. Instead of re- 
belling destructively, they turn their 
rebellion into beauty, usefulness, and 
recreation. 


We also need to be able to defend 
ourselves from outside attacks: from 
criticisms, both justified and unjusti- 
fied, from slander, and from _ being 
made the scapegoat of other people's 
failures. When we are immature, our 
response to these attacks can be so 
emotional that we lose ability to judge 
the situation rightly, and are betrayed 
into unwise action to the injury of our 
relationships with others. On the other 
hand, a mature response enables us to 
évaluate the nature of the attack. If it 
is justifiable criticism, we consider the 
source and accept it. We are able to do 
the appropriate thing in relation to 
what other people say and do. We can 
get angry without feeling guilty about 
it, and if the situation calls for right- 
eous indignation, we do not have to 
justify it. We even have some power 
to ignore injury if that seems to be the 
thing to do. When it is necessary for 
us to take the initiative in speaking to 
the person whose behavior has caused 
the injury, we are better able to do that, 
too. In other words, the mature person 
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is sufficiently secure as to be able t 
conduct himself with the minimum 
alarm in the inevitable vicissitudes of 
living. 

Sixth, the mature person is able to 
work without being a slave, and to play 
without feeling that he ought to be 
working. 


) 
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Recause of our immaturity, we work 
as if we were God—that is, we work as 
if everything depended upon us. Be- 
cause of insecurity, we work with 
anxiety and without stopping. When 
we are not working, we feel guilty. 
When we are working, we do so with- 
out a sense of accomplishment and 
well-being. We comment frequently on 
how hard we are working or, in other 
ways, draw attention to the fact that we 
are working. 

Moreover, because of our imma- 
turity, we are not able to play any 
more than are we able to work. Per- 
haps the best way to characterize our 
play is to say that we play as if the 
play were work. While we play, we 
often feel that we should be back on 
the job. The result is that our play is 
not re-creating, is not recreation. Be- 
cause of our attitude toward work, we 
are likely to be over-anxious about 
which, instead of being a 
means, becomes an end. And in our 
play, we either spend our money too 
recklessly, or feel guilty about spend- 
ing any at all. 


money, 


N the other hand, when we are 

able to give ourselves to life more 
maturely, we have a healthy sense of 
responsibility and give ourselves to our 
work more gladly. Yet, we refuse to 
allow ourselves to become slaves to our 
work, and always distinguish between 
ourselves and our work. At appropriate 
times we can detach ourselves from 
work and, with a sense of release and 
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liberation, give ourselves to recreation. 
In other words, we are able to work 
when we work, and play when we play. 
And we do not confuse the two. We 
draw a sense of fulfillment from our 
work, even when it may not seem to 
offer much in that direction. 

Seventh, a mature person is one who 
is able to accept his own, and the op- 
posité, sex and the relation between the 
two in ways that are appropriately ful- 
filling. 

It is important for a man to be happy 
because he is a man, and for a woman 
to be happy because she is a woman. 
When tinis is the case, there is less dif- 
ficulty in the relation between the 
sexes. The immature person is one who 
is insecure in his sex role. There are 
men who often want to reject the mas- 
culine role, not only in their sexual life 
but in life in general. Of course, the 
rejection by women of their role is 
more frequent because, in our culture, 
social and economic forces favor them 
less, and greater fears are associated 
with being a woman. 

The more mature we are, the more 
we are able to recognize that men have 
certain qualities and assets that women 
do not have, and women some that men 
do not have. Each of us rejoices in 
what he is and has, and looks for his 
complement in the other. 

As we mature, our sex impulse be- 
comes more genitalized and is not di- 
verted or deviated into satisfactions 
that are exhibitionistic, sadistic, mas- 
ochistic, and dependent upon fantasies 
or focused upon any other part of the 
body or upon other things. We look for 
sexual satisfaction through coitus in a 
permanent and responsible partnership. 
According to this concept, promiscuity 
is a sign of immaturity and a symptom 
of insecurity. 

This concept might seem to exclude 
the unmarried. Certainly those who 
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are unwillingly single would seem to be 
penalized by it. But some things need 
to be made clear at this point. First, 
sexual maturity does not necessarily 
mean sexual activity. The unmarried 
person or one who practices continency 
may be just as mature as any married 
person. Nor does it follow that mar- 
ried people and/or the sexually active 
are for that reason mature. As we have 
suggested above, we work for relation- 
ships that are appropriately fulfilling. 
In whatever state we find ourselves, 
married or single, we can come closer 
to the adequacy suitable to that state. 


HUS, the mature sexual person is 

also one capable of a relationship 
with the opposite sex without the 
necessity of a physical relationship. 
They are capable of a sincere friend- 
ship without sexual involvement. The 
immature person is one who cannot 
think of a relationship between man 
and woman in other than a physical or 
sexual sense. Obviously, such people 
will encounter great difficulty in their 
relationships with others, and_ will 
cause a great deal of heartache in any 
marriage they may undertake. 

Eighth, the mature person is one 
who is able to love others so satisfying- 
ly that he becomes less dependent upon 
being loved. 

Our immaturity reveals us as per- 
sons, who, because of insecurity, are 
on the constant lookout for people to 
love them. We are in constant need of 
reassurance that we are loved. Indeed, 
we may be so busy asking for love that 
we are unable to love. For us, then, 
love can only be a feeling, a romance, 
a sentiment. We will think of love as 
primarily receiving. When we are call- 
ed upon to give in a love relationship, 
we regard giving as demand, depriva- 
tion, or as an injustice which arouses 
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our resentment. We engage in a great 
deal of self-love and are constantly 
preoccupied with our own well-being. 
Even though we want love most des- 
perately, we may be afraid to accept it 
when it is offered. These responses on 
our part inevitably discourage the love- 
offerings of others so that our state be- 
comes progressively worse, unless 
somehow we can be reached by a love 
that has the power to heal us. 

On the other hand, when we have 
moved from our security preoccupa- 
tions to our maturity occupations, we 
find that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. For us, love is now action 
expressed in terms of our responsi- 
bility for others. When we give love, 
we feel strengthened and renewed. We 
are singularly unaware of the measure- 
ments of love received or given and, ac- 
cording to the degree of our maturity, 
have the power to love without expect- 
ing it to be returned, or being affected 
too adversely by the absence of it. Our 
love enables us to break through the 
barriers which separate us from others. 
Whereas the immature loses love by 
seeking it, the mature person produces 
love by loving. The immature person 
who is preoccupied by his need of be- 
ing loved is lonely. The person who 
loves is blessed with varied and rich 
relationships. 

The love of our enemy is perhaps the 
most mature expression of love. It does 
not mean that we approve of, or sur- 
render to, him. Rather, it means that 
while protecting ourselves, we try to 
be responsible for him. Hatred of the 
enemy, personal or national, misguides 
us, and may even make us more vul- 
nerable to injury. Love of our enemy 
makes us more responsible for him, for 
ourselves, and for all our relationships 
upon which our safe deliverance ulti- 
mately depends. 


Ninth and finally, the mature person 
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is one who is able to accept his signifi- 
cant place and role in the larger scheme 
of things. 

The immature person, out of his in- 
security and anxiety, tries to be the 
center of his universe—often without 
knowing what he is doing. He tries to 
be God, as it were, and tries to order 
all things according to his own pleasure 
and will. 

We show our maturity by our 
spect for others, by our listening to 
them. We can live with others and par- 
ticipate in common enterprises. We can 
rejoice in another’s ability and success 
without feeling that our ability and 
achievements are diminished. Further- 
more. we do not have to work for im- 
mediate rewards. We are capable of 
living and serving, and leaving the ulti- 
mate issues of life in the hands of One 
who is the Source and End of life. The 
highly developed and responsible per- 
son is one who has faith in God; and 
because he has this faith in God, he has 
faith in man and in himself. 


re- 


HESE, THEN, 

criteria of maturity. In our discus- 
sion of them we have tried to show 
how essential it is to move from the 
earlier preoccupations of childhood to 
the maturity occupations of the adult. 
for only as we succeed in this, can we 
hope to meet our personal social, politi- 
cal, and religious problems and oppor- 
tunities. 

Some readers, especially those with a 
theological orientation, may raise, how- 
ever, the following question about these 
criteria: Are you not suggesting, they 
will ask, that by the achievement of 
maturity—assuming that it is 
relatively achievable—man can 
himself ? My answer to this question 
is: Yes, one can read that view into 
effort toward maturity; indeed, 
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many people work toward achieving 
maturity with the clear assumption in 
mind that they can save themselves. 
The Christian, however, may use these 
criteria without holding to that as- 
sumption. In fact, he will use them 
with a quite different view in mind, 
one compatible with his acknowledg- 
ment of dependence on Christ as 
Savior. For, in using these criteria, he 
will ever be humbly aware that human 
perfectibility is severely limited and is, 
in fact, dependent upon the help and 
grace of God through Christ; and that 
in ordering his thoughts and feelings 
through discussions such as we have 
been holding together, he is only taking 
a step toward opening himself to God’s 
help and grace through Christ; and, 
finally, that his achievement of ma- 
turity to whatever degree will be the 
work of that grace and help. 

While, then, we cannot save our- 


a ee —_ = _ — 


selves in the ultimate sense, we can live 
responsibly and responsively as men 
with men. Accordingly, there remains 
for us to determine who is to give us 
the immediate help we need in this 
growth. What is the source of the se- 
curity that is so necessary if we are to 
accept our responsibilities courageous- 
ly? 

As we have already said, we enter 
life completely dependent and in need 
of the ministry of others to get a start. 
This means that we are dependent 
upon our homes, our schools, our 
churches, and all other cultural in- 
fluences that have responsibility for us. 
Their faith, their view of life, their at- 
titude toward us, and the kind of love 
they give us are determinative. Our ex- 
perience of trust and love provides us 
with the basic security; and with this 
heritage, we are better able to face with 
courage whatever life may bring us. 
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The Minister and Services to Children 


HE CONCERN of the clergy for 

strengthening family life is also 
an expression of their concern for 
children. As is to be expected, many 
families go to their minister for help 
with problems that arise in the relation- 
ship of the husband, the wife, and of 
the relationship of parents to children. 
Often the problems are such that with 
some guidance and, in their role as 
spiritual leaders ministers can help 
people look at their problems with a 
new clarity and find ways and re- 
sources for solving them. 

However, in instances in which a 
troubling situation requires special 
service the minister can and does help 
the family seek out community social 
services. To give this help, the minister 
has to feel convinced of the value of 
these services, understanding their im- 
mediate as well as their ultimate goals. 
He also has to know about the variety 
of services, for then he can encourage 
his troubled parishioner to seek out 
the appropriate agency. 

There are some 17 different services 
offered by the member agencies of the 
Child Welfare League; some perform 
only one specific service, while others 
render several services. In order to find 
the agency performing a specific service 
which seems to be indicated for the par- 
ticular family for which the minister is 
looking for help, agencies are listed by 
name, and followed by a code letter 
which indicates the type of service 
which the agency performs. For ex- 


HENRIETTA GORDON 
Director of Information 
Child Welfare League 

of America, Inc. 
New York, New York 


ample, an agency showing the letter 
“a” only does work in child adoption. 
An agency showing the letters “a,” “b,” 
and “e” provides adoption service, and 
in addition to that, care in own institu- 
tion, as well as casework with children 
in own or relatives’ home. The com- 
plete list of services rendered and the 
appropriate code which designates the 
type of service which the agency ren- 
ders, is as follows: 


a—adoption 

b—care in own institution 

c—institution exclusively for dis- 
turbed children 

d—care in other institutions 

e—casework with children in own 
or relatives’ home 

f—casework for other agency 

g—day care 

h—family day care 

i—boarding home care 

j—specialized boarding home care 
for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren 

k—group home care 

I—homemaker service 

m—protective service 

n—service to unmarried mothers 


Today no matter what service a child 
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welfare agency offers, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the agencies in mem- 
bership of the Child Welfare League 
of America, the aim is always the same 
—to see to it that the child has the kind 
of care he needs immediately and that 
he and his parents receive whatever 
help they need to make it possible for 
them to re-establish a home with their 
child or allow him to have new parents 
if they are unable to provide a home 
for him. The basic principles upon 
which all child welfare services are of- 
fered include the following : 

The primary right and responsibility 
belongs to the parents. This is as it 
should be because children need, above 
all else, to get loving care in a family 
of which they feel themselves a cher- 
ished part, and parents get the deeper 
sense of fulfillment when they are able 
to provide for their children this loving 
care. 

That no child should be removed 
from his parents needlessly. Day care 
and homemaker service should be used 
when, with this help, the parents can 
provide a good home and prevent the 
pain of separation. However, if the 
parents are too sick or too upset to give 
the children loving care even for a part 
of the day then removal is preferred. 
Even agencies that offer only care 
away from home try to examine the 
situation with the parents to determine 
whether the various services available 
for children in their own home might 
be helpful or whether temporary sepa- 
ration will be best. 

No child should remain in the home 
which is harmful to his growth and de- 
velopment. Even when parents have 
been neglecting their children, wherever 
possible, efforts should be made to help 
the parents improve the home situation. 
Agencies that are called on to intervene 
where children are being abused, mis- 
treated, or otherwise neglected, except 
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in dire situations where the child’s life 
may be at stake, first approach the 
parent with an offer to help them see 
what they can do to correct the harm- 
ful situation. The parents’ behavior is 
not condoned, but the agency, under- 
standing that they must be troubled, 
offers them service with the same con- 
cern for the parents’ dignity as they do 
in other kinds of situations. 

No child should be deprived of home 
life if he can benefit by it. When a child 
has to leave his home, he is placed in a 
foster family home if he can benefit by 
it. Institutions today are used for those 
children whose relationship to adults 
has been such that their confidence in 
the adult has been broken down; for 
children who have lived such a dis- 
organized life that they need help to 
establish patterns of organized living 
with other people; for children whose 
behavior may be too difficult for the 
normal community to tolerate; or chil- 
dren so seriously disturbed that they 
need the special service which can be 
made available with the help of psychi- 
atric consultation or treatment and with 
the advantages of a special school pro- 
gram within the institution until the 
child is ready to move out into normal 
community activities. 

No child should be. permanently de- 
prived of a family of which he can feel 
himself a loved and cherished part. 
Children whose own parents are unable 
to make a home for them and seem un- 
able to plan to provide a home for them 
in the future are considered for adop- 
tion. In the case of the new-born baby 
the parents of unmarried mother are 
helped to face realistically what they 
can and will plan for their children. 
Adoption is also considered for older 
children and for children with physical 
handicaps if they can benefit by family 
life and by the usual community fa- 
cilities for children. 
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With this understanding of the kinds 
of service being offered, the minister 


will feel more confident in suggesting 


the use of community social services. 


Members of the Child Welfare 
League in the United States 
and Canada 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham 


Children’s Aid Society of Jefferson County 
2323 Seventh Avenue North (4) 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


Mercy Home 
1101 North 52nd Place (6) 
Services: b. 


Montgomery 


State Department of Pensions & Security 
64 North Union Street (4) 
Services: a, d, e, f, h, i, m, n. 


CALIFORNIA 


Altedena 


Boys & Girls Aid Society 
760 Mountain View Road 
Services: b. e. 


Los Angeles 


Children's Bureau of Los Angeles 
2824 Hyans Street (26) 
Services: h, i, n. 


Children’s Home Society of California 
3100 West Adams Boulevard (18) 
Services: a. 

District Offices: 

Bakersfield: 1611 Baker Street 

Chico: 316 Crocker-Anglo Bank Building 
Los Angeles: 

3100 West Adams Boulevard (18) 
Oakland: 6515 Outlook Avenue (5) 
Riverside: 4177 Brockton Avenue 

San Diego: 645 A Street (1) 

San Francisco: 

3450 Geary Boulevard (18) 

San Jose: 530 North First Street (12) 
Santa Ana: 1505 North Broadway 
Santa Barbara: 911-A Chapala Street 


Hathaway Home for Children 
840 North Avenue 66 (42) 
Services: c. 


The Jewish Big Brothers Association of 
Los Angeles, Inc. 

590 North Vermont Avenue (4) 

Services: b, e, m. 

Valley Branch: 

San Fernando Service Center 

14419 Burbank Boulevard, Van Nuys 


Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service 
3200 Motor Avenue (34) 
Services: a, b, c, e, i, n. 


Oakland 
Children's Foster Care Services 


4368 Lincoln Avenue (2) 
Services: c, i, n. 


Pasadena 


Pasadena Day Nursery 
255 South Oak Knoll (5) 
Services: g. 


Pasadena Welfare Bureau 
301 City Hall (1) 

Services: e, f, h, i, m. 
Rosemary Cottage, Inc. 
3244 East Green Street (10) 
Services: j. 


Sacramento 


State Department of Social Welfare 
722 Capitol Avenue, (14) 


San Diego 


San Diego Children’s Home 
Association, Ltd. 

1365 16th Street (2) 

Services: b. 


COLORADO 


Denver 


Denver Department of Welfare 
777 Cherokee Street (4) 
Services: a, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Jewish Family and Children's Service 
314 14th Street (2) 
Services: a, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, 1, m, n. 


State Department of Public Welfare 


State Capitol Annex (2) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 


Woodfield Children's Village 
1899 Stratfield Road (4) 
Services: a, b, i, n. 


Greenwich 


The Greenwich Center for Child and 
Family Service, Inc. 

40 Arch Street 

Services: d, 2, g, i, n. 


Hartford 


Children’s Services of Connecticut 

1680 pede Avenue (5) 

Services: a, c, h, i, m, n. 

District Offices: 

Central District: 1680 Albany Avenue, 
Hartford (5) 

Eastern Connecticut District: 

302 State Street, New London 

Fairfield District: 

75 West Street, Danbury 

Litchfield District: 

105 Church Street, Torrington 


The Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
Archdiocese of Hartford 

244 Main Street (3) 

Services: a, d, e, i, 1, n. 

Jewish Social Service of Hartford 

91 Vine Street (12) 

Services: a, d, e, f, i, n. 

State Welfare Department 

State Office Building (15) 

Services: a, b, d, e, i, m, n. 


New Haven 


The Children’s Center 
1400 Whitney Avenue (17) 
Services: a, b, d, e, i, n. 
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Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled 


400 First Avenue, at 23rd Street, 
New York 10, New York, ORegon 9-0100. 


Mr. Bruce Barton, President; Mr. Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, Treasurer; Mr. Oliver B. Jennings, Secre- 
fary; Mr. Willis C. Gorthy, Institute Director. 


Provides comprehensive rehabilitation services 
cn out patient basis for physically handicapped 
persons 16 years and over encompassing medical 
consultation, physical and occupational therapy, 
speech therapy, functional re-education, training 
in use of artificial limbs and braces; mental 
health, psychiatry, clinical psychology, social case 
work, psychological retraining; vocational train- 
ing, special placement, vocational counseling, 
guidance and testing; group and recreational ac- 
tivities. Operates a sheltered workshop. 


Provides physical rehabilitation services on out 
patient basis for physically handicapped persons 
of any age. 


Predominant groups served are those with ortho- 
pedic, neuromuscular and heart disabilities and 
arrested tuberculosis. Acceptance for rehabilita- 
tion is based on the determination by the profes- 
sional staff of the client's need for Institute serv- 
ices. Rehabilitation services are available at no 
cost to the needy and to others on the basis of 
economic situation. 


Manufactures artificial limbs. braces and sur- 
gical garments for children and adults of clinics 
and for private patients, furnishing them to the 
needy at approximate cost. 


Referrals are received from workmen's compen- 
sation agencies, private doctors and clinics, social 
agencies, state rehabilitation agencies, schools 
and hospitals, churches, as well as self referral. 








PINEVIEW MANOR 


For educational, medical, and custodial 
care of severely handicapped children, 
boys and girls, birth to fifteen. The cases 
admitted include congenital anomalies, 
mongolism, and severe cases of cerebral 
palsy. 


PINEVIEW MANOR 
Tel. Amherst 3-9140 
Cook Road, Montgomery, Alabama 











Inexpensive CAREER pamphlets 


from 


BELLMAN Publishing Co. 
PO Box 172-P, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Connecticut Child Welfare 
Association, Inc. 

210 Prospect Street (11) 

Research and educational work only 


Stamford 
Family & Children’s Services of Stamford, 
Conn., Inc. 
79 Worth Street 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


DELAWARE 


Claymont 
Children's Home, Inc. 
2901 Green Street 
Services: b. 
Wilmington 
Children’s Bureau of Delaware, Inc. 
1310 Delaware Avenue (6) 
Services: a, i, n. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Department of Public Welfare 
499 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. (1) 
Child Welfare Division 
815 Rhode Island Avenue N.W. (1) 
Services: a, b, d, e, i, m, n. 


Family and Child Services of 
Washington, D. C. 

1022 11th Street N.W. (1) 

Services: a, b, d, e, h, i, n. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 
The Children’s Home Society of Florida 
3927 San Diego Road 
P. O. Box 5587 (7) 
Services: a, b, n. 
Division Offices: 
Gulf Coast Office: 
516 Empire Building, St. Petersburg 
Rose Keller Receiving Home: 
169 Lake Morton Drive, Lakeland 
Southeastern Division: 
395 N.W. First Street, Miami (36) 
Western Division: 
311 Brent Building, Pensacola 


State Department of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 989 (1) 
Services: d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Miami 
Children’s Service Bureau of Dade 
County, Inc. 
395 N.W. First Street (36) 
Services: a, d, f, i, k, n. 


St. Petersburg 
Family & Children’s Service, Inc. 
440 Second Avenue North (1) 
Services: a, e, f, i, n. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Child Service Association, Inc, 
44 llth Street N.E. (9) 
Services: a, f, i, n. 


Gate City Day Nursery Association 
539 Stonewall Street S.W. (3) 
Services: g. 

Branches: 

Elizabeth Burch Day Nursery 
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166 Fort Street N.E. (12) 


Herndon Day Nursery 
539 Stonewall Street S.W. (3) 


John Eagan Homes Day Nursery 
94 Chestnut Street N.W. (14) 


Hillside Cottages 
690 Courtenay Drive N.E. (6) 
Services: b. 


Jewish Children’s Service, Inc. 
78 Marietta Street N.W. (3) 
Services: a, d, e, i, k, 1, n. 


Sheltering Arms Association of Day 
Nurseries 

214 Baker Street N.W. (13) 

Services: g. 

Branches: 

The Dorothy Arkwright Day Nursery 

89 Memorial Drive S.E. (12) 

Osgood Sanders Nursery 

214 Baker Street N.W. (13) 


State Department of Public Welfare 
State Office Building (3) 
Services: a, b, d, e, f, i, m, n. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Child and Family Service 
401 South Beretania Street 
P. O. Box 1720 (6) 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Chicago Child Care Society 
5494 South Ken'wood _ enue (15) 
Services: a, d, e, 


Cook County + coetelle of Welfare 
69 W. Washington Street (2) 
Children’s Division 

5059 So. Vincennes Avenue (15) 
Services: a, d, l, n. 


Illinois Children’s Home and-Aid Society 


1122 North Dearborn Street (10) 
Services: a, c, d, i. 
Branch Offices: 


Alton: 10 East Broadway 
Champaign: 303 South Wright Street 
East St. Louis: 325 Murphy Building 
Rockford: 306 Empire Building 


Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago 
1 So. Franklin Street (6) 
Services: a, c, d, i, k, n. 


Mary Bartelme Club 
327 South LaSalle Street (4) 
Services: c. 


St. Mary’s Home for Children 
(Episcopal Diocese of Chicago) 
65 East Huron Street (11) 
Services: a, i. 


Lake Bluff 
Lake Bluff Children’s Home 
200 Scranton Avenue 
Services: a, 


Lake Forest 
Ridge Farm 
40 East Old Mill Road 
Services: c, d, e 


Lake Villa 
Central Baptist Children’s Home 
P. O. Box C 
Services: b, i. 





The Mentally Retarded 
Can 
Be Helped 


Public attitudes and misconceptions 
contribute greatly to the problems of 
the mentally retarded. 


Ministers are in a key position to 
help develop healthy, constructive 


thinking toward the problems  sur- 
rounding this condition and the 


millions of people which it directly 
affects. 


For information and a free 
Publications List write: 
Department PP 
National Association for Retarded 


Children 
99 University Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 














MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


an outstanding publication in the field of 
family relations, containing articles of com- 
mon concern to many professions. Member- 
ship in the Council includes a subscription 


to MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING. 


National Council on Family Relations 
1219 University Ave. S.E., Dept. PP 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











Nachusa 
Nachusa Lutheran Home for Children 
Services: a, i. 


Peori 
Child and Family Service of Peoria, 
Illinois, Inc. 
2142 North Knoxville Avenue 
Services: a, d, e, i, k, n. 
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A VALUABLE RESOURCE 
FOR MINISTERS 


Ministers and other professionals who 
counsel or seek help for people with 
family problems will find a valuable re- 
source in the Family Service movement 
and its almost 300 agencies throughout 
North America. 

Trained family counselors in social 
agencies supported by the United Com- 
munity Campaigns offer casework help 
and information to people who have 
problems of marital conflict, parent- 
child relations, personal adjustment, un- 
married motherhood, illness and handi- 
caps, or a variety of family crises. 

Many of these agencies offer family 
life educators to speak or lead discus- 
sion groups for local organizations. 

The Family Service Association of 
America publishes professional books 
and pamphlets for social workers and 
other professional counselors. 

For further information about the lo- 
cation of your local Family Service 
agency or for publication catalogs write: 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FAMILY RELATIONS 


5287 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN THE 
TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING, Aug. 3-15, 
1959. Write for program and information on 
other services of this non-profit educational 
agency which provides counseling in all aspects 
of family life including child guidance. List of 
publications and sample copies of monthly bul- 
letin, FAMILY LIFE, sent free on request. 











Springfield 
Child and Family Service of Sangamon 


County 
730 East Vine Street 
Services: a, b, d, e, g, i, k, m, n. 


Department of Public Welfare 

400 South Spring Street 

Services: a, d, e, f, i, m, n. 

Service Bureau for Colored Children of 
Sangamon County 

730 East Vine Street 

Services: a, e, i, m, n. 
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INDIANA 


Evansville 
Family and Children’s Service, Inc. 
313 S.E. Second Street (13) 
Services: a, e, i, m, n. 


Fort Wayne 
Family and Children’s Service of Fort 
Wayne, Inc. 
2430 Fairfield Avenue (6) 
Services: a, d, e, f, h, i, 1, m, n. 


Indianapolis 
American Legion National Child Welfare 
Division 
700 North Pennsylvania Street 
P. O. Box 1055 (6) 
(Direct temporary assistance for children 
of veterans.) 


Children’s Bureau of the Indianapolis 
Orphan Asylum 

615 North Alabama Street (4) 

Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


Day Nursery Association of Indianapolis 
542 Lockerbie Street (2) 

West Branch: 

2402 W. Michigan Street (22) 

Services: g. 


Mishawaka 
Family & Children’s Aid 
1411 Lincoln Way West 
Services: a, b, e, i, n. 


IOWA 


Des Moines 
Iowa Children’s Home Society 
2203 Grand Avenue (12) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, k, n. 


Lutheran Welfare Society of Iowa 
2302 University Avenue (11) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, n. 

Branch Offices: 

North Central Branch: 

19% First Street N.E., Mason City 
Northeast Branch 

502 Commercial Building, Waterloo 
Northwest Branch: 

Benson Building, Sioux City 
Southeast Branch: 

119% East College, Iowa City 
Southwest Branch: 

2302 University Avenue, 

Des Moines 11 


State Department of Social Welfare 
State Office Building (19) 
Services: e, f, h, i, m, n. 


Waverly 
Lutheran Children’s Home Society 
West Bremer Avenue 
Services: c, e, i.; also child guidance 
clinic. 


KANSAS 


Kansas City 
Family and Children’s Service, Inc. 
747 Minnesota Avenue (1) 
Services: d, e, i, 1, n. 


Topeka 
Kansas Children’s Service League 
2053 Kansas Avenue 
Services: a, e, f, i, n 
District Offices: 
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Coffeyville: Medical Center Building 
Topeka: 2053 Kansas Avenue 
Wichita: 1825 West Maple (12) 


KENTUCKY 


Anchorage 


Louisville and Jefferson County 
Children's Home (Anchorage) 

Social Service Department 

316 East Chestnut Street 

Louisville (2) 

Services: a, b, d, e, i. 


Frankfort 


Department of Economic Security 
Services: a, b, d, e, f, i, 1, m, n. 


Lexington 


Fayette County Children’s Bureau 
Cisco Road, P. O. Box 1013 
Services: a, b, e, i. 


Louisville 


The Children's Agency 
215 E. Walnut Street (2) 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


The Children’s Bureau 
211 Camp Street (12) 
Services: a, f, i, n. 


Shreveport 


Family & Children’s Services 
864 Olive Street (11) 
Services: b, e, g, i. 


MAINE 


Caribou 


See The New England Home for 
Little Wanderers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Portland 
Child and Family Services 
187 Middle Street (3) 
Services: a, e, f, i, m, n. 
Saco 
Sweetser Children’s Home 
50 Moody Street 
Services: b, c. 


Waterville 


See The New England Home for 
Little Wanderers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Children’s Home of Baltimore, Inc. 
1301 Woodbourne Avenue (12) 
Services: c. 


Department of Public Welfare 
1500 Greenmount Avenue (2) 
Services: a, d, e, i, k, m. 


Egenton Home for Girls 
1017 St. Georges Road (10) 
Services: b. 


Family and Children’s Society 
204 West Lanvale Street (17) 
Services: a, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Jewish Family and Children's Bureau 
319 West Monument Street (1) 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


Maryland Children’s Aid Society, Inc. 
7 West 29th Street (18) 

Services: a, e, i, 1, m, n. 

Branch Offices: 

Carroll County: Westminster 

Cecil County: Elkton 

Kent-Queen Anne’s Branch: 
Chestertown and Centreville 

Talbot County: Easton 


The Salvation Army Day Nursery 
242 South Patterson Park Avenue (31) 
Services: b, f, g, n. 


State Department of Public Welfare 
120 West Redwood Street (1) 
Services: a, e, f, i, m, n. 


Towson 


Children’s Aid and Family Service 
Society of Baltimore County, Inc. 

105 East Joppa Road (4) 

Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Boston Children's Service Association 
3 Walnut Street (8) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, k, n. 





R for the mentally disturbed 


Peachtree Hospital is a modern, 60-bed psychiatric hospital, joining with Atlanta psy- 





chiatrists in working for better mental health. Great effort has been made to provide 
every facility for the benefit of the mental patient. 


A Registered Occupational Therapist and Occupational Therapy Aides direct each patient 
in a well rounded Occupational Therapy program, including leather crafts, ceramics, 
needle craft, mat weaving, basketry, jewelry, etc., performing a vital function in rehabili- 
tation. 
peachtree hospital 
Paul H. Fraser, Administrator 
41 PEACHTREE PLACE, N.E. ° ATLANTA 


MEMBER: American Hospital Association — Georgia Hospital Association — National Association 
of Private Psychiatric Hospitals — American Medical Association 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Providing an 
Annual — _ National 


FORUM 


Bringing together all social welfare 
interests. 


VITAL ISSUES 
DEVELOPMENTS 
METHODS—TRENDS 


1959 Theme: New Knowledge, It's 
Consequences for People 


86th ANNUAL FORUM 
San Francisco—May 24-29, 1959 
Address: 22 W. Gay St. ‘ 
Columbus 15, Ohio 











SOUNDVIEW SCHOOL 
For Mentally Retarded 


Individual loving care and attention 
Social development e play therapy 
Constructive activity program 
Homelike environment @ 30 mi. N. Y. C. 


All Ages 


JOSEPH I. MELCHER, M.S. Ed., Director 
Box 110, RD 1, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 














The Children’s Mission to Children 
320 Longwood Avenue (15) 
Services: e, f, i, k 


The Church Home Society for the Care 
of Children of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Inc. 

5 Walnut Street (8) 

Services: a, d, e, f, i, n. 


Department of Public Welfare 
600 Washington Street, Fifth Floor (11) 
Services: a, i. 


Jamaica Plain Day Care Center 
962 Parker Street 

Jamaica Plain, 30, Mass. 
Services: g. 
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Jewish Family and Children's Service 
6 North Russell Street (14) 
Services: a, b, c, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 

43 Mount Vernon Street (8) 

Services: b, e, i, m, n. 

District Offices: 

Berkshire: 85 East Street, Pittsfield 

Brockton: 142 Main Street, Brockton 22 

Cape Cod: 298 Main Street, Hyannis 

Fall River: 405 Pleasant Street, Fall River 

Fitchburg: 54 Grove Street, Fitchburg 

Franklin: 57 Federal Street, Greenfield 

Hampshire: 25 Main Street, Northampton 

Holyoke: 326 Appleton Street, Holyoke 

Lawrence: 301 Essex Street, Lawrence 

Lowell: 16 Shattuck Street, Lowell 

Lynn: 7 Willow Street, Lynn 

New Bedford: 106 Spring Street, 
New Bedford 

North Shore: 140 Washington Street, 
Salem 

Northern Bristol: 14 Church Green, 
Taunton 

Plymouth: 36 Main Street, Plymouth 

South Middlesex: 276 Union Avenue, 
Framingham 

South Norfolk: 82 Court Street, Dedham 

South Shore: 1245 Hancock Street, 
Quincy 69 

Springfield: 184 Mill Street, Springfield 8 

Waltham: 680 Main Street, Waltham 54 

Worcester: 5 Pleasant Street, Worcester 8 


The New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

161 South Huntington Avenue (30) 

Services: a, b, c, d, e, f, i, k, n 

Branch Offices: 

Caribou, Maine: Ritchie Block 

Family & Children Service of Berkshire 


Co. 
54 Wendell Avenue, P. O. Box 133 
Waterville, Maine: 173 Main Street 


Cambridge 
The Avon Home 
53 Church Street {> 
Services: a, d, e, h, i, k, n. 


New Bedford 
New Bedford Child and Family Service 
106 Spring Street 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


Northampton 
Children’s Aid Association of 
Hampshire County 
42 Gothic Street 
Services: a, e, h, i, n. 


Salem 
North Shore Children’s Friend Society 
48 Bridge Street 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, n. 


Springfield 
Child and Family Service of 
Springfield, Inc. 
184 Mill Street (8) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Worcester ‘ é 
Worcester Children’s Friend Society 
2 State Street (8) 
Services: a, d, e, i, k, n. 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
Michigan Children’s Institute 
1447 Washington Heights, P. O. Box 2097 
Services: a, b, d, e, i, n. 
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Detroit 


Jewish Family & Children’s 
13327 Linwood Avenue (38) 
Services: a, d, e, i, k, 1, m, n. 


3s Service 


Methodist Children’s Home Society 
26645 West Six Mile Road (19) 
Services: a, b, i, n. 


Institution: Children’s Village, 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society 
4421 Woodward Avenue (1) 
Services: a, b, e, i, m, n. 


Branch Offices: 

Battle Creek: 182 West Van Buren Street 

Flint: 200 East Kearsley Street (3) 

Ingham County: 615 North Capitol 
Avenue, Lansing 15 


Tackson: 131 West Michigan 
Kalamazoo: 440 South Burdick Street (8) 
Pontiac: 318 National Building (14) 


St. Joseph: 2900 South State Street 

Traverse City: 542 North Spruce Street 

Upper Peninsula: 109 Harlow Block, 
Box 711, Marquette 

Washtenaw County: 
Ann Arbor 


1610 Pontiac Street, 


Flint 
Whaley Memorial Foundation 


1201 N. Grand Traverse (3) 
Services: b, i. 


Grand Rapids 


The D. A. Blodgett Home for Children 
805 Leonard Street N.E. (3) 
Services: a, i. 


Lansing 


State Department of Social Welfare 
Lewis ra Building, Fourth Floor (13) 
Services: m. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


Family and Children’s Service 

414 South 8th Street (4) 

Services: e, i, 1 

Jewish Family and Children’s Service 


404 South Eighth Street (4) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, 1, n. 


St. Paul 


Bureau of Catholic Charities, Inc. 
200 Wilder Building (2) 
Services: a, b, e, h, i, k, 1, m, n. 


Children’s Home Society of Minnesota 
2239 Commonwealth Avenue (8) 
Services: a. 

State Department of Welfare 

117 University Avenue (1) 

Services: c, d, f, h, i. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 


State Department of Public Welfare 
State Office Building, Box 1669 (5) 
Services: a, e, f, g, h, i, 1, m, n. 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City 


Division of Welfare 
State Office Building 
Services: a, d, e, f, h, i, m, n. 








Indispensable information 
on one of today’s most 
important problems 


Your library can be your most valuable 
tool in solving this problem. These up- 
to-date books are worthwhile aids. 


THE PROBLEM BOY 


What You Can Do About Juvenile Delinquency 
By BEN SOLOMON, Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50. 


CRIME and JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A Rational Approach to Penal Problems 
By SOL RUBIN, Cloth $3.50, Paper $1.85. 
(Introduction by Will C. Turnbladh) 


LEGAL STATUS OF YOUNG ADULTS 


Under 21: Rights and Responsibilities 
By PARNELL CALLAHAN, Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.00. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Its legal factors and implications. 96 pp. 1959 
Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.00. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


3rd ed. 1959 96 pp. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.00. 


Crary” Fourth Ave, N. Y. 3 

















St. Joseph Sanitarium 


Conducted by Religious Sisters of Mercy, 
Province of Detroit. For acute nervous 
and mental disorders, convalescent and 
rest. 


Shock Therapy — Hydrotherapy — Oc- 
cupational Therapy — Psychotherapy. 
Competent staff. 


2420 Asbury St. Dubuque, lowa 














St. Louis 


Board of Children’s Guardians 

Civil Courts Building (1) 

Services: a, b, d, e, i. 

Branches: 

Meramec Hills, Manchester, Route 1 


Missouri Hills, Florissant 1 
Catholic Charities of St. Louis 
2331 Mullanphy Street (6) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, n. 


Family and ow s Service of 
Greater St. Louis 

4643 Lindell Boulevard (8) 

Services: a, d, e, f, i, 1, n. 
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THE WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE INSTITUTE 
OF PSYCHIATRY, PSYCHOANALYSIS 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Institute offers a curriculum for the 
Ministry, as well as individual courses. A 
Certificate, signifying satisfactory comple- 
tion, is awarded to those who successfully 
complete the curriculum. The Institute 
aims to give ministers a knowledge of 
psychodynamics which they can use to ad- 
vantage in their counseling work. Bul- 
letins available on request. 


12 East 86th St. New York City 28 











American Association 
of 
Marriage Counselors, Inc. 
104 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Professional association interested in 
establishment and maintenance of stand- 
ards in marriage counseling field. Pro- 
vides information services to the public 
and allied professions. Referral to quali- 
fied marriage counselors and marriage 
counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical 
services.) 











The Sex 
Knowledge Inventories 
by Gelolo McHugh, Ph.D. 
Inventory Form X—a multiple choice test in 


attitudes toward sex and knowledge about sex. 
Price, $3.80, postpaid. 


Inventory Form Y—Measures an individual's 
understanding of anatomy and vocabulary per- 
taining to sex. Price. $2.25 postpaid. 


For Ministers and trained Counselors only 


Order from: 


Family Life Publications, Inc. 
College Station Durham, North Carolina 














District Offices: 

Clayton District: 107 South Meramec, 
Clayton 5 

Lindell District: = Lindell 
Boulevard, St. s 8 

North District Py ‘Hebert Street, 
St. Louis 7 

South District: 3164 South Grand, 
St. Louis 18 


January 


—_ Child Welfare Association of 
St. Louis 

6630 Oakland Avenue (10) 

Services: a, b, d, i, m, n. 


Methodist Children’s Home of Missouri 
3715 Jamieson Avenue (9) 
Services: a, b, i. 


North Side Day Nursery 
1418 North Eighth Street (6) 
Services: g. 


The Nursery Foundation of St. Louis 
1916 North Euclid Avenue (13) 
Services: g. 


The South Side Day Nursery 
2930 Iowa Avenue (18) 
Services: g. 


Webster Groves 
dgewood Children’s Center 
330 North Gore Avenue (19) 
Services: c. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha 
Family and Child Service of Omaha 
1504 Dodge Street, Room 710 (2) 
Services: a, d, e, g, i, l, m, n. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 
New Hampshire Children’s Aid Society 
170 Lowell Street 
Services: a, c, d, n. 


NEW JERSEY 


Montclair 
Family and Children’s Society of 
Montclair 
69 South Fullerton Avenue 
Services: a, d, e, h, i, m, n. 


Morristown 
Family Service of Morris County 
38 Elm Street 
Services: e, i, 1, n. 


Newark 
Children’s Aid Society 
505 Orange Street (7) 
Services: a, e, i, m, n. 


Jewish Child Care Association of 
Essex County 

990 Broad Street (2) 

Services: a, d, e, h, i, n. 


Plainfield 
United Family and Children’s Society 
703 Watchung Avenue 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


Trenton 
Children's Home Society of New Jersey 
929 Parkside Avenue (8) 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


NEW MEXICO 
Sante Fe 
Department of Public Welfare 
Box 1391 


Services: a, d, e, f, i, m, n. 
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NEW YORK 
Albany 


State Department of Social Welfare 
112 State Street (1) 
Services: b 


Binghamton 


Family & Children’s Service Society, Inc. 
32 Henry Street 
Services: a, e, i, m, n. 


Brooklyn 


Salvation Army Foster Home Service 
412 Herkimer Street (13) 
Services: i. 


Buffalo 


Children’s Aid and Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
of Erie County 

330 Delaware Avenue (2) 

Services: a, c, e, f, i, m. 


Ingleside Home 
70 Harvard Place (9) 
Services: b, f, n. 


Jewish Community Service Society 
775 Main Street (3) 
Services: a, d, e, i, m, n. 


Dobbs Ferry 


St. Christopher’s School 
North Broadwav 
Services: b, i, k. 


Elmira 


Elmira Child and Family Service 
115 East Church Street 
Services: a, d, e, f, h 
New York City 
Child Adoption Service of the State 
Charities Aid Association 


105 East 22nd Street (10) 
Services: a, n. 


Jewish Child Care Association of 
New York 

1646 York penne (28) 

Services: b, h, i, k. 

Branch Offices: 

Central Intake Service, 1646 York 
Avenue (28) 

Foster Home Division, 329 East 62nd 
Street (21) 
Baby District: 329 East 62nd Street, (21) 

Brooklyn District: 329 East 62nd 
Street (21) 

Bronx District: 161 East Tremont 
Avenue, Bronx 

Queens District: 89-14 Sutphin Boulevard, 
Jamaica 35 





Group Residence Division: 

Edenwald School for Boys: Ely Avenue 
and Boston Post Road Bronx 66 

Fellowship House for Boys: 

216 East 20th Street (3) 

Friendly Home for Girls: 

500 West End Avenue (24) 

320 West End Avenue (23) 

Pleasantville Cottage School, Pleasantville 


Louise Wise Services 
Child Adoption Center 
Jewish Girls Service 
10-12 East 94th Street (21) 
Services: a, i, n. 
Sheltering Arms Children’s Service 
122 East 29th Street (16> 
Services: a, i 
The Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 
6 East 94th Street (28) 
Services: a, n. 
Niagara Falls 


Family and agg ag s —— of 
Niagara Falls, N. In 

826 Chilton Avenue 

Services: a, e, i, n. 


Rochester 


Hillside Children’s Center 
1183 Monroe —— (20) 
Services: a, b, e, 


Monroe County <a of Social 
Welfare 

1400 South Av —~ } a) 

Services: a, d, 


Rochester Children’ s Nursery 

941 South Avenue (20) 

Services: g. 

Rochester Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 

156 Plymouth Avenue North (6) 

Services: b, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Staten Island 
Society for Seamen's Children 


26 Bay Street (1) 
Services: i. 

Syracuse 
Child and Family Service 


728 James Street (3) 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


White Plains 


Westchester County Department of 
Family and Child Welfare 

424 County Office Building 

Services: a, d, e, i, n. 








Now — BIG 


OCCU-PRESS, Dept. 





DISCOUNTS 


p when YOU buy SETS of 
@ SOCIO-GUIDRAMAS 


—so HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for helping 
young people with their problems— 





SO MANY ARE SO ENTHUSIASTICALLY USING THESE STIMULATING PLAYLETS 
For free catalog, write to: 


P — 489 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, 


N. Y. 
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GUIDES 


Here are 8 important, timely titles 
recommended for more effective 
counseling and group work. 


ALTAR BOUND 

by Pearce and Rodgers, 98 pp., $2.95 
ALTERNATIVE TO DIVORCE 

by Hine, 64 pp., $1.95 
DYNAMICS OF GROUP ACTION 

by Hall, 240 pp., $3.95 
GROUNDS FOR MARRIAGE 

by Hine, 74 pp., $1.95 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING KIT 

by Hine, $4.75 
THE STUDY OF LEADERSHIP 

by Browne and Cohn, eds.. 

488 pp., $5.75 
WHEN YOU PRESIDE 

by Sutherland, 172 pp., $2.95 
YOUR WEDDING WORKBOOK 

by Hine, 84 pp., $1.95 

Order from 
THE INTERSTATE 
Printers & Publishers, Inc. 

P. O. Box 594 Danville, Illinois 


be 











Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


. Offers a full program of training in 
pastoral counseling and pastoral care in- 
cluding the annual Summer Institute on 
Pastoral Care. 


For information, inquire of Dean Elmer 
D. Henson, Brite College of the Bible, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
fexas. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Alexander Home of Charlotte, Inc 
1252 East Boulevard (2) 
Services: b. 


Charlotte Day Nursery Association, Inc. 
321 West Tenth Street (6) 
Services: g. 


The Duke Endowment, Or yean Section 
Power Building, Box 2178 ( 
(Non child caring agency) 





January 


Greensboro 


Children’s Home Society of North 
Carolina, Inc. 

740 Chestnut Street 

Services: a, n. 

District Offices: 

Asheville: 744 Plaza 

Charlotte: Independence Building 

Wilmington: 4°6 Electric Building 


Raleigh 
State Board of Public Welfare 
P. O. Box 2599 
Services: a, d, e, f, g, h, i, k, 1, m 


OHIO 


Akron 
The Catholic Service League of Akron, 


Ohio 
138 Fir Hill (4) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Family Service Society of Akron 
90 North Prospect Street (4) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, n. 


Summit County Child Welfare Board 
264 South .%% Street (6) 


Services: a, b, , &. & om oe. 
Canton 
=e Community League of Canton, 
ne 


609 Cleveland Avenue N.W. (2) 
Services: a, d, e, i, n. 


The Family Service Society and 
Children’s Bureau 

221 Cleveland Avenue N.W. (2) 

Services: a, e, i, n. 


Cincinnati 
The Children’s Home of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Inc. 
909 Plum Street (2) 
Services: a, b, d, e, f, i, k, n. 
District Office: 
5050 Madison Road (27) 


Cleveland 
Bellefaire, Regional Child Care Service 
22001 Fairmount Boulevard (18) 
Services: b, ¢, i. 


Children’s Services 
1001 Huron Road (15) 
Services: a, d, @, i, n. 


The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 
2050 East 96th Street (6) 
Services: g, h 


Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 

2060 South Taylor Road, Cleveland 
Heights (18) 

Services: a, b, c, d, g, i, k, n. 

Branch Offices: 

Bellefaire: 22001 Fairmount Boulevard, 
Cleveland (18) 

Day Nursery: 642 East 102nd Street, 
Cleveland (8) 

Placement Department: 2060 South 
Taylor Road Cleveland Heights (18) 


The Youth Service 

1001 Huron Road (15) 

Services: e, i, k. 

Branch Offices: 

Bedford: 755 Broadway 

Central Areas: 4524 Scovill Avenue S.E., 
(4) 
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Columbus 
Family and Children’s Bureau 
337 South High Street (15) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


State Department of Public Welfare 
Oak Street at Ninth (15) 


Dayton 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati—Dayton Office 
217 North Ludlow Street (2) 
Services: a, b, d, e, g, i, 1, m, n. 


Family and Children’s Service Association 
of Montgomery County 

184 Salem Avenue (6) 

Services: a, e, i, 1, n. 


Lima 
The Child and Family Service, Inc. 
140 West Grand Avenue 
Services: a, e, h, i, n, 


Toledo 
Child and Family Service of Toledo 
1035 Superior Street, P. O. Box 335, (1) 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


Lutheran Welfare Service of 
Northwestern Ohio 

210 Summit Street (4) 

Services: a, e, i, n. 


Toledo Day Nursery 
219 Southard Avenue (2) 
Services: g, h. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 
Sunbeam Home & Family Service 
511 S.W. Second Street (4) 
Services: a, b, e, g, i, n. 


OREGON 


Portland 

The Boys and Girls Aid Society of 
Oregon 

2301 N.W. Glisan Street (10) 

Services: a, i, n. 

Branch Office: 

Southern Oregon: 308 Leverette 
Building, Medford 


State Public Welfare Commission 
1400 S.W. Fifth Avenue (1) 
Services: e, f, i, m, n. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Greensburg 
Westmoreland Children’s Aid Society 
514 West Pittsburgh Street 
Services: b. 


Harrisburg 
Family and Children’s Service 
of Harrisburg 
201 South Street 
Services: a, d, 2, f, h, i, m, n. 


State Department of Welfare 
Health and Welfare Building 


Lancaster 
Family and Children’s Service of 
Lancaster County 
129 East Orange Street 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, m, n 





“I 
un 





pth ANNUAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 
at GOWANDA STATE HOSPITAL 


(Located 30 miles south of Buffalo, an 
hour’s drive from Chautauqua.) 


Ist Session (1959) June 1 - July 10 


2nd Session (Advanced Course) 

July 13 - August 21 
Also offer additional advanced training, 
by special arrangement. 
Registration open to seminarians, pastors, 
and chaplains. Tuition $75.00 a session, 
with room, board, and laundry provided 
free of charge. 


Accredited by 


INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE, INC. 


For further information, write to the 
supervisor of training: 
Chaplain Richard J. Lehman 
Gowanda State Hospital 
Helmuth, New York 








RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 
CENTER CHURCH, INC. 

A church center devoted to the study 
and experience of the counseling relation- 
ship as a means of creative growth and 
healing for both members and clients. 

Individual and group counseling, wor- 
ship, adult classes, and workshops. 

Literature on request 


8930 Northland Drive 
Rockford, Michigan 
REV, H. WALTER YODER, 
PASTORAL DIRECTOR 











American Association Adv t Sci 
1515 Mass. Ave. NW, Washington 5, D.C. 
ALCOHOLISM—Basic Aspects and 





Treatment ‘57, 2d prt ‘58 $5.75 
TRANQUILIZING DRUGS ‘57, 2d prt ‘58 $5.00 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY 1956 $3.50 


In Preparation: 


EPIDEMIOLOGY OF MENTAL DISORDER 
REHABILITATION OF THE MENTALLY ILL 
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Pittsburgh 
HYMNS OF HOPE AND Cee Social Service of Allegheny 
‘ounty 


COURAGE 


A Service Book for Use in Hospitals 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
ANTON T. BOISEN, Editor 


Its Features 


1. Continued effort to bring together and perfect 
a collection of the finest and most therapeutically 
valuable hymns set to the most appropriate and 
singable tunes. 

2. A sixteen page supplement, chiefly of hymns 
whose major value lies in the associations which 
they evoke. 

3. Completion of task of lowering pitch of tunes 
to meet the requirements of unison singing by 
the congregation. 

This book contains an order of service, 8 pages 
of prayers, 15 responsive readings, 108 hymns 
and 3 pages of service music. It is printed on 
good paper and bound in cloth. 


Single copies, $1.10 
Per 100 copies, $80.00 
Orders should be sent to 
A. T. BOISEN 


750 South State Street 
Elgin, Illinois 








€ 








Philadelphia 


Association for Jewish Children of 
Philadelphia 

1301 Spencer Street (41) 

Services: a, b, d, e, i, n. 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 

311 South Juaiper Street (7) 

Services: a, ¢, i, n. 

Affiliated Agencies: 

Children's Aid Society of Berks County 

12th Floor, Court House, Reading 

Blair County Children’s Aid Society 

1212 14th Avenue, Altoona 

The Delaware County Children’s Aid 
Society, 13 South Avenue, Media 

Family and Children's Service of 
Lebanon County 

937 Wiliow Street, Lebanon 

Children’s Aid-Society of Lehigh County 

451 Hamilton Street, Allentown 

Family and Children’s Service of 
Lycoming County 

620 West Fourth Street, Williamsport 

Monroe County Children’s Aid Society 

617 Sarah Street, Stroudsburg 

Children’s Aid Society of Montgomery 
County 

17 West Airy Street, Norristown 

Northampton County Children’s 
Aid Society 

48 North Fourth Street, Easton 


Children’s Service, Inc. 
311 South Juniper Street (7) 
Services: f, i. 


The Sheltering Arms of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the City of 
Philadelphia 

311 South Juniper Street (7) 

Services: e, i, n. 


3715 Penn Avenue (1) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Children’s Aid Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 

200 Ross Street (19) 

Services: a, b, d, e, i, m, n. 


Branch Offices: 
Children’s Aid Society of Beaver County 
624 Third Avenue, New Brighton 
Children’s Aid Society of Elk County 
35 Masonic Temple Building, Ridgway 
Children’s Aid Society of Fayette County 
141 Oakland Avenue, Uniontown 
Children’s Aid Society of Greene County 
4°4 County Office Building, Waynesburg 
Children’s Aid Society of Somerset 
County Children’s Home 
574 East Main Street, Somerset 
Children’s Aid Society of Warren County 
404 Market Street, P. O. Box 628, Warren 


Family and Children’s Service 
4 Smithfield Street (22) 
Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Jewish Family and Children’s Service 
of Pittsburgh 

508 Third Avenue (19) 

Services: a, d, e, i, 1, m, n. 


Ridgway 
Children’s Aid Society of Elk County 


8 Mill Street 
Services: a, d, e, i, m, n. 


Scranton 


Friendship House 
2000 Adams Avenue (9) 
Services: a, b, i, n. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 


Children’s Friend and Service 
95 Fountain Street (3) 
Services: a, b, i, m, n. 

Branch Offices: 

Newport: 2 Meeting Street 
Westerly: Old Town Hall 
Peace Dale: Old Town Hall 
Woonsocket: 1 Social Street 


State Department of Social Welfare 
40 Fountain Street (3) 

Child Welfare Services 

610 Mt. Pleasant Avenue (8) 
Services: a, b, d, e, i, m, n. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia 


The Children’s Bureau of South Carolina 
1001 Main Street 
Services: a, f, i 


State Department of Public Welfare 
Box 1108 (1) 
Services: a, d, e, f, i, m, n. 


Greenwood 
Connie Maxwell Children’s Home 
P. O. Box 632 
Services: b, d, e, f, i, n. 
North Charleston 
Oak Grove (Charleston Orphan House) 


110 Lackawanna Boulevard 
Servi-es: b. 
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TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 


Children’s Bureau of Knoxville and 
Knox County 

114 Dameron Avenue (17) 

Services: a, d, i. 


Memphis 


Children’s Bureau, Inc. 
742 Adams Ave. (3) 
Services: e, i. 


Nashville 


Family and Children’s Service 
2300 West End Avenue (5) 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


State Department of Public Welfare 
204 State Office Building (3) 
Services: a, e, i, m, n. 


TEXAS 


Austin 


Child and Family Service, Inc. 
698 San Antonio Street (1) 
Services: a, e, i, n. 


State Department of Public Welfare 
703 Tribune —s (14) 
Services: a, b, d, e, f, i, k, 1, m, n. 


Dallas 


The Children’s Bureau 
4227 Herschel Suite aa (19) 
Services: a, d, e, f, 


Houston 


DePelchin Faith Home and Children’s 
Bureau 

100 Sandman Stre - (7) 

Services: a, b, 


The Pauline Sterne Wolff Memorial Home 
1300 Kenwood Lane (6) 
Services: b. 


VERMONT 


Burlington 


Vermont Children’s Aid Society, Inc. 
72 Hungerford Terrace, Box 247 
Services: a, e, i, n. 

Branch Offices: 

Bellows Falls: 21 School Street 
Rutland: 14 Cottage Street 

St. Johnsbury: 7 Cherry Street 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Child and Family Service, Inc. 
308 West Freemason Street (10) 
Services: a, d, e, f, n. 


Richmond 


Children's Home Society of Virginia 

322 South Third Street (4) 

Services: a. 

Branch Offices: 

Arlington: 3150 Wilson Boulevard, 
P. O. Box 366 (1) 

Roanoke: 1620 Fifth Avenue S.W. 


Department of Welfare and Institutions 
429 South Belvidere Street (20) 





NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. 


ATIONAL voluntary health agency 

which conducts a program of preven- 
tion of alcoholism through education, re- 
search, and the establishment of com- 
munity services. Stimulates public interest 
in alcoholism through an unremitting and 
unbiased campaign of education; mobilizes 
communities for intensive education cam- 
paigns, establishment of Information Cen- 
ters and diagnostic and treatment clinics; 
labors to obtain more hospital facilities for 
acute alcoholic cases; helps to improve the 
training and increase the number of train- 
ed personnel in the field of alcoholism; 
keeps national and state agencies, com- 
munities and special groups informed on 
matters relating to alcoholism; assists the 
schools, churches, general practitioners, in- 
dustry, through rendering many special 
services. Price list of its literature can be 
obtained by writing The National Council 
on Alcoholism, 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. 








The Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 
Houston, Texas 


Programs in clinical pastoral edu- 
cation leading to the B. D. and Th. 
M. degrees are offered in connec- 
tion with the five theological semi- 
naries of Texas. 

For information write to Dawson 
C. Bryan, Institute of Religion, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, 
Texas. 











Lack of proper nutrition can hamper good 
health. Our 22 vi B-Compl and min- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
contribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ to 
prove how much stronger and peppier you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 
80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE: 
A Jewish View 


Edited by ABRAHAM B. SHOULSON, PH. D. 
This anthology presents the modern au- 
thoritative Jewish point of view of every 
aspect of marriage and family life as inter- 
preted by thirty of the most distinguished 
Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
spiritual leaders in America. Of compel- 
ling interest to other faiths are the views 
on inter-marriage. $4.50 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? and 
QUESTION OF BEING 


By MARTIN HEIDEGGER. Trans. with Intros. 
by William Kluback and Jean T. Wilde. 
Both of these volumes are bilingual edi- 
tions with German and English on facing 
pages. They are part of a growing series 
devoted to the work of the teacher of 
Sartre and the Father of Existentialism, 
Martin Heidegger. Western readers will 
welcome these introductions to a_phi- 
losopher whose works are being more ands 
more discussed. “. . . important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of contemporary 
philosophy Herbert W. Schneider. 
Columbia Univ. each $3.00 


ISLAM AND THE MODERN AGE 


By Ise LicuTenstaptTer. This book pro- 
vides an analysis of the problems of the 
contemporary Muslim world in relation 
to its ancient heritage and the impact of 
the Western world. The author provides a 
deep insight into the tensions of the Mus- 
lim world and the conflicts between it 
and the Western world. 

” . reveals a degree of understanding 
and sympathy that will be much appreci- 
ated by Muslim and non-Muslim readers 
alike.”"—From the Foreword by Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan $4.50 


Twayne Publishers, Inc. Bookman Associates 


“The House of Scholarly and Specialized Studies’’ 


New York 3, N.Y. 


31 Union Sq. West 
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Service Branches: 
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State Department of Public Welfare 
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Division for Children and Youth 
311 State Street (3) 
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Catholic Social Welfare Bureau 
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Services: a, d, i, n. 
Branch Office: 
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Child Care Centers, Inc. 
1518 North Seventh Street (5) 
Services: g. 


Children's Service Society of Wisconsin 
610 North Jackson Street, Room 601 (2) 
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District Offices: 

Fau Claire: 415% South Barstow Street 
Green Bay: 428 Doty Street 

Madison: 14 West Johnson Street (3) 
Racine: 818 Sixth Street 


Jewish Family and Children’s Service 
2218 North Third Street (12) 
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Lakeside Children's Center 


20 East North Avenue (2) 
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Volunteers of America Day Nurseries 
3030 West Highland Boulevard (8) 
Services: g. 


CANADA 
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Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 

Government Administration Building 
Regina 


Services: a, c, d, e, i, m, n 
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M* AND WIFE: A Sourcebook 
of Family Attitudes, Sexual Be- 
havior and Marriage Counseling. 
Edited by Emily Hartshorne Mudd 
and Aron Krich. (W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1957, pp. 291—$4.95 ; 
special price to Book Club members, 


$3.95) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 

What actually happens within the in- 
ner sanctum of the consulting room 
during marriage counseling is frequent- 
ly a matter of nebulous obscurity to all 
but the two participants. Marriage 
counselors themselves have not always 
had a clear understanding of the aims 
and objectives of their colleagues in 
counseling professions other than their 
own. In Man and Wife Emily Mudd 
and Aron Krich have given us a unique 
demonstration of “the team approach” 
to the family with the accent on the 
clinical and practical. 

This book is unique in three respects. 
Kirst, because it is composed of ma 
terials of tested usefulness to intelli 
gent young people. Secondly, because 
it is a symposium containing sum 
marized contributions from authorities 
in social work, law, medicine, and the 
ministry, all but two of whom have had 
first-hand experience in working with 
troubled marriages. And it is unique 
in the third place because it is one of 
the few sources of accurate informa- 


tion on the results of marriage coun- 
seling. 

In 1952 the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia, the third oldest such 
service in the United States, was of- 
ficially affiliated with the Department 
of Psychiatry of the School of Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania. Fol- 
lowing this affiliation a course in family 
attitudes and marriage counseling was 
offered to senior medical students. 
Those who have shared in the teaching 
of this course and in the work of the 
Marriage Council have collaborated in 
producing an excellent source book for 
marriage counselors. It is a pleasing 
synthesis remarkably free from abstract 
formulations and theoretical narrow- 
ness. 

By careful and creative planning the 
writers avoid the unevenness and com- 
partmentalization which characterize 
many symposiums. The authors have 
obviously had access to one another’s 
material and have fitted chapter to 
chapter in such a way that the book is 
“fitly framed together” with no over- 
lapping or duplication. 

The four basic divisions in the book 
indicate the balanced coverage: “The 
Making and Breaking of Marriage,” 
“The Moral Climate of Marriage,” 
“Mating and Mismating,” and “The 
Meaning and Process of Counseling.” 
the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish faiths are sum- 


The perspectives of 


marized in separate chapters. The book 











CLINICAL PASTORAL 
EDUCATION 


Within the framework of a gen- 
eral hospital, medical school, and 
theological seminary. Six and 
eight wecks classes for pastors 
and theological students. One- 
year internships with supervised 
experience in outpatient pastoral 
counseling. 


For Catalog Address: 


Dr. RICHARE K. YOUNG, Dir. 
SCHOOL OF PASTORAL CARE 





North Carolina 
Baptist Hospitals, inc. 


WINSTON-SALEM NORTH CAROLINA 
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SEX DICTIONARY 

Sex Dictionary and Lexicon by 
Dr. J. E. Schmidt, B.S., M.D., neol- 
ogist, lexicographer, and colum- 
nist, is a new work book biograph- 
izing man’s sexual behavior and 
thoughts, many new to Freud, 
Jung, et al. This glossary specifical- 
ly names and defines in exacting 
encompassing minutiae about 1500 
genuine neologisms. 

Expedite your counseling pro- 
gram with a new communicative 
method which helps to obtain 
speedy rapport. New definitions— 
dynamic, penetrating, comprehen- 
sive. 

Limited edition. 96 pages, paper- 
back. Postpaid, only $2.00. Order 
today. Hannah Publications, La 
Crescenta, California. 
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recognizes the strategic position of the 
pastor in marriage counseling. In addi- 
tion, Mudd and Krich offer the minis- 
ter a rare opportunity to step behind 
the scenes and observe the social work- 
er, the lawyer, and the doctor at work 
with the same troubled people whom 
he sees. as pastor. 

The book is designed in such a way 
that it could serve as a valuable re- 
source for premarital study groups of 
intelligent young people. Its usableness 
is increased by a selected bibliography, 
a list of national organizations, and an 
index. Clinical illustrations help the 
reader to make the connection with his 
own experience of marriage. 

The counseling pastor will especially 
appreciate the helpful analysis’ of 
“Family Tension and Its Effect on 
Children,” the description of “The 
Special Task of Premarital Counsel- 
ing,” and the clear discussion of “Prac- 
tical Aspects of Marriage Counseling.” 
Information in these and similar chap- 
ters make this book highly relevant to 
the Church’s ministry to families. 

—ALBERT L. MEIBURG 
Department of Pastoral Care 
North Carolina Baptist Hospital 


HE CREATIVE YEARS by 
Reuel L. Howe (Seabury Press, 


1959—$3.50) 


(This book is the next Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


The creative years are the middle 
years, the period least explored by the 
psychologists and_ sociologists. Not 
since Life Begins at Forty has there 
been so hopeful a book, but there the 
similarity ends. Reuel Howe writes 
with realism, insight, and hope, and he 
has a grasp of this period of life which 
should make this book a best-seller not 
only among the multitude of middle- 
aged people in the churches (where his 
Man’s Need and God's Action is al- 
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ready widely used) but also among the 
many who have not found a religious 
basis for their situation in middle life. 
Furthermore, without losing such read- 
ers, he also has an equally important 
message for ministers and counselors 
who are working with this age group, 
and it is this latter point which makes 
this book a unique selection for the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 

The theological and psychological 
background will be familiar to those 
who have read Man’s Need and God’s 
Action, for it stresses the power of the 
personal and the creative work of God 
through personal relations. In all the 
hecticness of modern life, with its pres- 
sures and its complexity, Howe sees 
how creative love can lead to a ma- 
turity which transcends the need for 
security. He works this out in terms of 
those marriages which are strained by 
inner difficulties and outer demands. 
He shows how sex should be under- 
stood in relation to love. He lists the 
five creative ways to marriage. His 
longest chapter helps parents to under- 
stand their adolescent children. His ap- 
proach to the place and meaning of a 
man’s or woman’s work is relevant to 
almost any vocational situation. 

Having dealt in a practical way with 
these major problems of those in the 
middle years, he then turns to a de- 
scription of the road from security to 
maturity. He describes this as “grow- 
ing out of the security preoccupations 
of childhood to the maturity occupa- 
tions of adulthood.” His nine points of 
maturity, while not new at any given 
point, are combined in such a way that 
a very rich view of maturity is present- 
ed. He makes it clear that no one 
achieves this maturity, but that we can 
be on the road toward such maturity 
throughout a lifetime. His final chapter 
describes a faith for the middle years, 
and at this point the theology presup- 
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INVITATION TO 
THEOLOGY 


Resources for 
Christian Nurture 
and Discipline 


by Allen O. Miller 


Christian nurture and ‘discipline, says the 
author, are rooted in divine-human en- 
counter. In an interesting drama-pattern 
the story of our life in encounter with 
God is told. $4.00 


At bookstores 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














FIGHT FEAR, 
LONELINESS, 
ANXIETY ... 


WITH 


“‘Comfort & Strength’’ 


A series of pamphlets for the sick, 
aged, and shut-in, written by spe- 
cialists in the field of counseling, to 
be read in between your pastoral 
visits as a continuing ministry. 

Published without profit . . . 24 dif- 
ferent leaflets a year for $1. Lower 
quantity cost. Free samples gladly 
sent. Join the great host of users! 


WRITE NOW! 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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THE 
MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Service. A multidisciplinary counsel- 
ing team which works with all kinds 
of outpatient cases from infancy 
through later maturity. Major em- 
phases upon child therapy and mar- 
riage counseling. 


Counseling and Psychotherapy 
Training Program. One year intern- 
ships in clinical psychology, counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, and marriage 
counseling in a multidisciplinary pro- 
gram. Also programs in family life, 
teacher education, research, and hu- 
man development. Fellowships avail- 
able. Write Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, 
Leader, The Counseling Service, 71 
East Ferry, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








CANADIAN SUMMER SESSION IN 
CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 


July 2 - August 13 
Reasonable cost - Family Accommodation 
Write: 


THE INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL TRAINING 
ACADIA UNIVERSITY 
Box 116, Wolfville, N. S. 
Co-operating colleges: University of King’s 
College; (Anglican); Pine Hill Divinity Hail 


(United Church); The Presbyterian College 
(Presbyterian); Acadia University (Baptist). 








FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of Pastorat Psycnorocy for dis- 
play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nares during the coming winter months. 
A posteard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 
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posed throughout the previous chapters 
becomes more evident. 


The opening chapfer sets a frame- 
work for the whole argument by pro- 
viding the thoughts of “Dick Foster” 
en route home from his work. He is a 
commuter returning home to Julie, who 
is going to say, “Oh, hello,” and then 
continue doing whatever she was do- 
ing. Dick and Julie have three chil- 
dren; one has difficulties with his mar- 
riage, another has suffered a mental 
breakdown, and the third is only 
twelve. Dick is confused by all of this, 
as well as by his work, and the book is 
partly addressed to his problems. From 
time to time, Dick and Julie or Bernard 
and Jane come into the chapters, but 
their problems are never completely re- 
solved, although the direction toward a 
solution is provided. Excerpts from his 
“meditation” appear at the beginning 
of each chapter. This certainly makes 
the book easier for the average reader 
to follow, and it provides a personal 
element for all of us. 


“The power of the personal,’ says 
Howe, “is the power to hear and to 
help one another, and, incidentally, to 
be heard and helped ourselves; the 
power to live together with mutual 
helpfulness and creativeness.” It is “the 
power to help one another to become 
and remain persons.” “The way we live 
together influences the growth of crea- 
tivity in us.” “The relationship of love 
is the source of creativity.” This love 
has its source in God, and we are help- 
ed by God to give love. Howe spells 
this out in terms of specific things we 
can do, just as he spells out in a num- 
ber of points what we can do about all 
of the problems discussed in the book. 
The chapter on sex (a portion of which 
has already appeared in two maga- 
zines) ends with four basic principles. 
We imight illustrate his approach with 
the change of attitude toward work: 
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“The first change must come in our 
attitude toward ourselves as persons in 
a world of things.” 

“A second corrective to our attitude 
toward work is to accept it because it is 
socially necessary and meets some as- 
pect of human need.” 

“A third corrective to our attitude 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 









toward work is to see it as a part of Prices & Discounts 
’s work.” Loages.” "Schools 
God 5 work. and All Organiza- 
“ce 4 ec , tions. 
Another corrective of man’s work Over 50,000  in- 
4: : — 3 stitutions own 
and the conditions under which it is and use modern AND 





oage Monroe_ Folding M 
done comes through our willingness to Banquet Tables. ONROE TRUCKS 
: Write for the new c-. os 
challenge and change the work and its MONROE 51ST = 
He, a ANNIVERSAR Y¥ ‘ 
conditions. CATALOG | of 
Folding Tables, 
At every level, our progress toward Folding Chairs. 


Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, etc. 
Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 35 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


maturity depends on our capacity to 
give ourselves to one another. Because 
we cannot do this, we need a faith that 
will help us to do it. God finds us in 
the personal, and through faith in him 
the personal becomes truly creative. 
There is no separation between the re- 
ligious and the secular, for the world 
is the place where God is at work and 
we can find him nowhere else. When 
the Church is true to God’s will for it, 
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community,” we should expect from 
it “the greatest manifestation of the Write for catalog D-38 
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power of the personal.” 
Howe knows that this is not always 7 West 36 St. 


. ; New York 18, N.Y. 
what happens. His minister in the case 








Josef Goldbrunner 


Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul 


A new work by the author of HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS (a Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection) in which he develops many of the themes outlined in his previous book. Dr. Goldbrunner 
relates the developments in depth psychology to the pastoral work of the Church, as a means 
to break down the barrier of indifference and despair in the souls of modern man $2.75 


Pantheon Books Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N.Y. 
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MICHIGAN SOCIETY FOR PASTORAL CARE 
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INSTITUTE OF PASTORAL CARE 


Twelve weeks Summer School of Pastoral 
— for pastors and theological stu- 
ents. 


Three-month, six-month, and _ twelve- 
month internships of advanced training 
for those definitely preparing for the 
institutional chaplaincy. 


Apply to 
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University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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of Dick and Julie Fowler is pretty 
much of a windbag who is afraid of 
dealing with personal relations and 
finds security as an “organization man” 
in the church. But the church still re- 
mains the “basic structure given us by 
God for a life of faith in which we may 
find our place.” We all share in the 
ministry of the church as it channels 
God’s healing power to everyone who 
will listen. 

If Howe is right, the middle years 
are a great period. In Harry Stack 
Sullivan’s writings, as he takes the in- 
dividual through various stages in the 
quest to overcome anxiety, he makes it 
clear that it is never too late to change; 
and now Howe says that the middle 
years provide “a second chance for in- 
dividual change and growth.” New in- 
terests, hobbies, and relationships be- 
come possible. We have new oppor- 
tunities for responsible and mature ac- 
,tion for our neighbors, for it is in giv- 
ing that we receive. 

When one has been working through 
different channels for the language of 
relationships and the power of the per- 
sonal in Christian education, one can 
only rejoice that Howe has moved into 
a new area with the concepts that al- 
ready have revolutionized Christian 
education for children and their parents 
and other adults. For counseling, for 
reading by counselors and their clients, 
and for study groups in church or other 
adult books, this is the book on the 
middle years. 

—RANDOLPH CruMP MILLER 

Professor of Christian Education 
The Divinity School 
Yale University 


NCYCLOPEDIA FOR 
CHURCH GROUP LEADERS. 
Edited by Lee J. Gable. ( Association 
Press, 1958, pp. 640—$7.95) 
(This book is the current Dividend 
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Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 

Encyclopedia for Church Group 
Leaders is a major attempt to bring to- 
gether in one volume materials, both 
secular and religious, designed to 
strengthen and deepen the quality of 
church leadership. I know of no single 
work that offers such a wealth of help- 
ful articles as this. 

Here we find both the “why’s” and 
of what can be done. The 
conventional headings fail to do justice 
to the stimulating discussions. Over 
100 articles are grouped under four 
main divisions: I: Basic Truths—in- 
cluding a survey of “Christian Founda- 
tions”, growth and change in various 
age groupings, and “Leader and Group 
—A Team”; IT: Basic Questions about 
Christian Nurture — including _ pur- 
poses, how persons learn, aspects of 
group process, teaching procedures, 
and church-home cooperation; III: 
“Ways of Working with Church 
Groups’—including helps to group 
guidance and activity, use of audio- 
visual aids, stories, drama, music, wor- 
ship, and small groups; IV: “Ad- 
ministering the Educational Program” 

—including how to do it, developing 
leaders, evaluation, and growth of the 
leader. 

This is a book to be digested piece- 
meal. Teachers working with juniors, 
for example, will turn to “Toward Un- 
derstanding of Older Boys and Girls” 
(excellent), “The Pupil Record” (very 
helpful), as well as “Techniques in 
Storytelling” (exceptionally fine). 
Committee chairmen will want to read 
“Some Forces that Operate below the 
Surface” (the best discussion I know). 
Education committees will profit from 
discussing “Goals for the Christian 
Education of Children.” For himself 
the pastor will want to digest the sec- 
tion “Developing Lay Leaders.” Each 
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McCormick Theological 
Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Courses in pastoral counseling 
and supervised clinical training are 
offered as part of the B.D. pro- 
gram, and the M.A. program in 
Church and Community. This M.A. 
Program is a combination of theo- 
logical courses and courses on the 
nature of the community. A joint 
program between McCormick and 
the Schools of Social Work in the 
Universities of Chicago and Illinois 
is also available, leading to an M.A. 
in Social Work, and a certificate 
from the seminary. 


Address inquiries to the Depart- 
ment of Church and Community, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
800 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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— A Layman’s 
Guide to Our 
Lord’s Prayer 


by 
Kendrick Strong 


In this latest addition to the devotional 
literature of The Upper Room, the writer 
describes the values of our Lord’s Prayer, 
section by section. 


Single copy, 35¢. Three for $1.00. 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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person will find his own uses and be 
grateful to the compiler. 

As with every such collection not all 
articles are of the same quality. Some 
like “What Is the Purpose of Chris- 
tian Nurture?” or “Relating Church 
School and Choir Musical Experi- 
ences” are so general as to be of little 
help. Others like “The Group Idea 
Challenges the Church” are frustrating 
in that they tease without really de- 
livering in a satisfactory way. Still 
others like “Members One of Another” 
or “Teach and Lead Through Rela- 
tionships” or “Revelation and Chris- 
tian Nurture” prove so stimulating as 
to motivate the reader to seek and find 


more by these authors. I cannot help 
wondering about the conspicuous ab- 
sence of any article by Randolph 
Crump Miller. 

The volume closes with the frank 
recognition that “leadership (is) born 
out of travail, and not out of books or 
courses.” If any book could bridge the 
gap between explanation and experi- 
ence this is it. 

Here is the kind of reference which 
should be a “must” for every church 
library. 

—James B. ASHBROOK 
Minister of 
First Baptist Church 
Granville, Ohio 
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Our Pastoral Consultant, Se- 
ward Hiltner, has written us 
from New Zealand, where he is 
spending some months as a Ful- 
bright fellow. 

“My work here is divided into 


three parts: teaching in the 
Protestant theological colleges; 


conducting workshops for minis- 
ters; and doing some research. In 
this small but interesting and 
beautiful country of two million 
people there are seven theological 
schools, in each of which I am 
teaching concentrated courses. 
The workshops for ministers in- 
volve fifteen to twenty hours of 
meetings over a three or four day 
period. In all there will be twelve 
of those, covering every consider- 
able population center in this 
Dezninion. My research is coming 
along, largely as a by-product of 
other activities, and a report on 
that will have to await develop- 
ments. It looks as though I shall 





Seward Hiltner from New Zealand 


be meeting with all the theo- 
logical students, and with more 
than half of the ministers, in New 
Zealand. I have been much 
pleased with the reception that 
my material has had here. The 
leader of pastoral psychology in 
this country is D. O. Williams, 
who spent a year in the United 
States, and who has written for 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. He has 
certainly prepared the way for 
me, even down to details, al- 
though he is currently President 
of the Methodist Conference of 
New Zealand in addition to being 
on the faculty of Trinity College, 
Methodist.” 


Seward Hiltner promises to 
send us a further note now and 
then “if I have something to say 
besides con- 
PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY during his absence 
from the U.S. 


travelogues.” He 
tinues his work with 
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HE following books have been 
called to our attention by the 
publishers as materials that may 
be of interest to our readers. 
(They are not part of “Books in 
Pastoral Psychology—1958” pre- 
pared by Samuel Southard for this 
issue. ) 
These books may be purchased 
through PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Great Neck, New York.—Ed. 











Alcoholism 


HIMWICH, H. E., Ed. 
Alcoholism—Basic Aspects and Treatment, 
American Ass‘n for the Advancement of Science, 
$5.75 


Childhood and Adolescence 


ELLIS, HOWARD W. 
Evangelism for Teen-Agers, 
1.00, paper 

FAIRLY. JOHN L., and ARLEENE G. _ ‘ 
Using the Bible to Answer Questions Children 
Ask, John Knox, $2.00 

FEDDER, R. : 
You—The Person You Want To Be, Whittlesey 
House, $3.50 

FISCHBACH, JULIUS : 
Talks for Children on Christian Ideals, Abingdon 
Press, $2.25 (March 1959) 

FRAIBERG, SELMA 
The Magic Years, Scribner's, $3.95 

FRENCH, WILL : - 
Behavioral Goals of General Education in High 
School, Russell Sage Foundation, $4.00 

GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL, and HARRIS, 
HERBERT I. 
Emotional Problems of Adolescents, Oxford Univ. 
Press, $3.50 

GARRISON, KARL C., and FORCE, DEWEY G., JR. 
The Psychology of Exceptional Children, Ronald 
Press, $6.00 (Feb. 1959) 

GOODMAN, DAVID 
Parents’ Guide to Emotional Needs of Children, 
Hawthorn Books, $4.95 (May 1959) 

HAZELTINE, ALICE ISABEL (Compiler) 
Below the Surface, Abingdon Press, $3.95 

HEIN, LUCILLE E. 
Enjoy Your Children, Abingdon Press, $3.50 
(March 1959) 

INHELDER, BARBEL, and PIAGET, JEAN 
The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood 
to Adolescence, Basic Books, $6.75 

JONES, G CURTIS 
Youth Deserves to Know, Macmillan, $2.95 

KIRK, SAMUEL A. 
Early Education of the Mentally Retarded, Univ. 
of Illinois Press, $6.00 


Abingdon Press, 


Minister — 1958 


LAMBERT, HAZEL M. 
Teaching the Kindergarten Child, 
Brace, $5.75 

LEAVITT, J. 
pd Kindergarten Education, McGraw-Hill, 


MAGNIFICO, L. X. 
Education for the Exceptional Child, Longmans, 
Green, $4.75 
MARNEY, CARLYLE 
Dangerous Fathers, Problem Mothers, and Terri- 
ble Teens, Abingdon Press, $2.00 
MILLARD, CECIL V. 
Child Growth and Development in the Elementary 
School Years, rev. ed., D. C. Heath & Co., $6.25 
MINSKI, LOUIS 
Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency in 
Children, Philosophical Lib., $3.75 
RIESS, WALTER 
Teen-Ager, Christ is For You, Concordia, $1.00 
SCHULZ, FLORENCE 
ane With Nursery Children, Pilgrim Press, 


TANNER, J. M., and INHELDER, B. 
Discussions on Child Development, Vol. III, Int‘l 
Univ. Press, $5.00 

WILKES, EDWARD T. 
say Guide to Teenage Health, Ronald Press, 


WILLIAMS, J. G. 
Worship and the Modern Child, Macmillan, $2.50 


Harcourt, 


Grief and Bereavement 


ALLEN, CHARLES L. 
When You Lose a Loved One, Revell, $1.50 
(Feb. 1959) 

BRYANT, AL 
Sermon Outlines for Funeral Services, Zonder- 
van, $1.00 


Group Work 


BERGEVIN, PAUL, and McKINLEY, JOHN 
Design for Adult Education in the Church, Sea- 
bury Press, $6.00 

BONNER, HUBERT 
Group Dynamics—Principles and Application, 
Ronald Press, $6.50 

BROWNE, C. G., and COHN, THOMAS S., Eds. 
The Study of Leadership, Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, $5.75 

CLEMMONS, ROBERT S. 
Dynamics of Christian Adult Education, Abing- 
don Press, $2.50 

DURLAND, FRANCES CALDWELL 
Creative Dramatics for Children, Antioch Press, 
$2.75; cloth, $1.50 paper 

FIEDLER, FRED E. 
Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness, Univ. 
of Illinois Press, $1.75 

JUDY, MARVIN T. 
The Larger Parish and Group Ministry, Abing- 
don Press, $3.00 (Feb. 1959) 

LeFEVRE, PERRY D. 
The Christian Teacher, Abingdon Press, $2.75 

LUSZKI, MARGARET BARRON 
Interdisciplinary Team Research: Methods and 
Problems, N. Y. Univ. Press, $6.00 
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An Invitation to Seminar 
on “A Church with a Full 
Guidance Ministry” 


March 30 — April 3, 1959 


AT First COMMUNITY CHURCH, 
CoLUuMBUs, OHIO 


For ministers, Religious Education 
Directors, interested laymen 

Purpose: To discover greater free- 
dom for personal growth, and how 
the church can become a dynamic 
relationship in which individuals 


can find maximum freedom to 
grow. 
Leaders: DR. JOHN BILLINSKY, 


GUILES PROFESSOR OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND CLINICAL 
TRAINING, ANDOVER NEW- 
TON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
HUGH MISSILDINE, M. D. 
DR. OTIS A. MAXFIELD 

DR. ROY A. BURKHART 
AND THE STAFF OF FIRST 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Write for information from the Church. 











LIPPITT, RONALD, WATSON, JEANNE, 
and WESTLEY , BRUCE 
The Dynamics of Planned Change, Harcourt, 
Brace, y 

MILLER, PAUL M. 
Group Dynamics in Evangelism, Herald Press, 
$3.5 

SLAVSON, S. R. 
Child-Centered Group Guidance of 
int‘! Univ. aad $5.00 

STOCK and THEL 
Emotional alll and Group Culture, N. Y. 
Univ. Press, $6.00 


Parents, 


Guidance and Counseling 

BURT, JESSE C. 

Your Vocational Adventure, 

$2.95 cloth, $1.65 paper 
COOPER, ALFRED M. 

How to Supervise People, McGraw-Hill, $4.25 
DRIVER, HELEN I., and others 

Counseling and Learning Through Small-Group 

Discussion, Monona Publications, $7.00 
DUVALL, EVELYN M., with JOHNSON, 

JOY DUVALL 

The Art of aaenee foveetatton Press, $2.50 
ESMAN, AARON H 

— Frontiers in Child Guidance, 

Pres: .00 
HUDSON, R. LOFTON 

7a L tive o Problem, Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.50 
LILES, LESTER R. (Compiler) 

Streams of Healing: A Book of Comfort, Revell, 


$2.50 
PATTERSON, C. 
Counseling yy Emotionally Disturbed, Harper, 


Abingdon Press, 


Int’l Univ. 


January 


PERRY, J. 
Your Choice of 17 Million Jobs, Whittlesey 
House, $3.95 

WYLIE, WILLIAM P. 
Human Nature and Christian Marriage, Associa- 
tion Press, $2.50 (March, 1959) 


* * * 


NEW SOCIO-GUIDRAMAS 
S. G. #25, “Cheat,” by Buford Steffire, Ed.D. 
Playlet concerned with schoolroom cheating. 50¢ 
per copy; 6 copies, $2.40. 

26, ‘Mamma is the Boss,” by Buford 
Steffire, Ed.D. Playlet on family life. 50c per 
copy; 7 copies, $2.80. Available from Occu- 
Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 


* * * 


PAMPHLETS FOR = MINISTER 
Clergyman’s Guide to rink. to Serious 
Mental Iliness, by Thomas Ww link, 10c¢ 
Ministering to Families of the Mentally Il, by 
— F. Ward, Jr., and Granville L. Jones, 


Pastoral Help in Serious Mental Illness, by Henry 
Wiesbauer, ic 

Directory of Out-Patient Psychiatric Clinics in 
the U. S. and Territories, $1.5 

The ebove pamphlets and the Directory are 
published by the National Association for 
Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y., and are available directly from the As- 
sociation, or from your local Mental Health As- 
sociation. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Crime 


BLOCH, HERBERT, and NIEDERHOFFER, ARTHUR 
The "Gan : A ‘Study in Adolescent Behavior, 
Philosoph cal Lib., $6.00 

CHESSER, EUSTACE 
Live and Let Live, Philosophical Lib., $4.75 

LOMBROSO, CAESAR 
The Female Offender, Philosophical Lib., $4.75 

MILLER, HASKELL M. 

Understanding and Preventing Juvenile De 
a Abingdon Press, $2.75 cloth, $1.25 


NICE, ‘RICHARD 
Crime and ee Philosophical Lib., $6.00 
ROBERTS, GUY L. 
— the Church Can Help Where Delinquency 
ins, John Knox, $3.00 
Rou EK, JOSEPH 
Juvenile Delinquency, Philosophical Lib., $10.00 
WEEKS, H. ASHLEY 
Youthful Offenders at Highfields, 
Michigan Press, $6.00 


Univ. of 


Human Relations 


oe ROBERT R. 

igger Than _ Rock, Seabury Press, $3.50 
CAN iL, HADLE 
Basic Books, $5.00 


The Politics a Despair, 
yy AUGUSTE 

: A General View of Positivism, Robert Speller & 
—- HARRIET HARMON 

hat’s Right With Race Relations, ong sell $4.00 

FORM: hu. 1AM H., and NOSOW, SIGMUN 

Community in Disaster, Harper, $4.00 
HERSHBERGER, GUY F 
The Way of the Cross in Humon Relations, 

Herald Press, $5.50 
KRAUS, C. NORMAN 

aaa Who's Prejudiced? Herald Press, 


5¢ 
LAWSON, WILLIAM 
Person 4 Person, Longmans, Green, $2.75 
MASTON, 
The Bible and Race, Broadman Press, $2.50 
(Feb. 1959 
MUELDER, WALTER G. 
Foundations of the Responsible Society, Abing- 
don Press, $6.00 (Feb. 1959) 


1959 


SIMPSON 
YINGE 
Racial 








HUR 
vior, 


4.75 


De 
1.25 


3.50 


or & 


4.00 





1959 


mre eam EATON, and 
ST MILTON 
ial and Cultural Minorities, Harper, $7.50 
TSN, EVERETT 
egation and the Bible, 
$3 50° cloth, $1.50 paper 


Maturity and Old Age 


CROWE, CHARLES M. 
Getting Ready for Tomorrow, Abingdon Press, 
$2.75 (Feb. 1959) 
DONAHUE, WILMA, HUNTER, WOODROW W., 
> cae DOROTHY H., and MAURICE, HELEN K., 
s. 


Abingdon Press, 


Free Time: Challenge to Later Maturity, Univ. 
of Michigan Press, $4.50 
MOORE, ELON H 


he Nature of Retirement, Macmillan, $4.25 
(March 1959) 
SOULE, GEORGE 
L er — * ems Press, $3.50 
WELFORD, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 


Ageing ins , Skill, 
$4.00 


Psychology, Psychiatry, and 
Psychoanalysis 
ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID 
oe to Emotional Maturity, Prentice-Hall, 


ALLEN, ROBERT M 
Personality / 
6.00 


ALVAREZ, WALTER C. 
Live “ Peace with Your Nerves, Prentice-Hall, 


$4.9 

BERTINE, ELEANOR 
Human Relationships: In the Family, “y Friend- 
ship, In Love, Longmans, Green, $4.5 

BINDRA, DALBIR 


Procedures, Harper, 


Motivation: A qytematts Reinterpretation, 
Ronald Press, $5.5 
BOND, L D. 
One Mind, Common to All, Macmillan, $4.75 
COHEN, JOHN 


Humanistic Psychology, Macmillan, $4.25 
COLBY, KENNETH MARK 

A Skeptical er, Ronald Press, $3.75 
COLEMAN, LESTER 

Freedom from a4 rev. ed., Hawthorn Books, 

$4.95 (May 1959) 
EDSALL, F. 

The World of Psychic Phenomena, David McKay, 


5 
ELIADE, MIRCEA 
Yoga: Immortality 


og and Pantheon 
(Bollingen) $5.00 


Freedom, 
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FREUD, SIGMUND 
Dictionary of Psychoanalysis, Philosophical Lib., 


$4.75 
FREUD, SIGMUND, and OPPENHEIM, D. E. 
Dreams in Folklore, Int'l Univ. Press, $3.00 
GALDSTON, IAGO 
Panic and Morale, Sat't Univ. Press, $5.00 
GORDON, 
The By Chemotherapy in Mental Iliness, Phil- 
osophical Lib., $12 
GREENBLAT, Ed. 





Rehabilitation of the Mentally lil, American 

Ass‘n for the Ady of ience (1959) 
GROSS, NANCY E. 

Living With Stress, McGraw-Hill, $3.95 


HARSH, CHARLES M., and SCHRI CKEL, H. G. 
Personality —Development and Assessment, 2nd 
ed., Ronald Press, $6.75 (Feb. 1959) 

HEIDEGGER, MARTIN 
The Question of Being, Bookman-Twayne, S. 00 
What is Philosophy? Bookman-Twayne, $3.0 

HEIDER, FRITZ 
The Psychology < Snee Relations, John 


HIMWICH, H 
Tranquilizing Drugs, American Ass’n for 
Advancement of Science, $5.0 

HOLLINGSHEAD, AUGUST B., and REDLICH, 
FREDRICK C. 

Social Class and Mental Iliness, John Wiley & 


the 


Sons, $7.50 
HUTSCHNECKER, ARNOLD A. 
The Will to Live, rev. ed., Prentice-Hall, $4.95 
JAHODA, MARIE 
Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health, 
Basic noses as 
JANIS, IRVING 
Psychological Bi John Wiley & Sons, $6.95 
JASPERS, KARL 
Truth ‘and Symbol, Bookman-Twayne, $4.00 
KATZENELBOGEN, SOLOMON 





Analyzing Psychotherapy, Philosophical Lib., 
$3.00 
KLINE, Ed. 
—_ logy, American Ass'n for the 
of Sci 0 





, $3. 

KLUBACK. WILLIAM, WILDE, JEAN T., 

KIMMEL, WILLIAM, Eds. 

The Search for Being: The Philosophy of Man, 

Bookman-Twayne, $6.00t. (May 1959) 
LANCASTER, EVELYN 

The Final Face of Eve, McGraw-Hill, $4.50 
LEIGHTON, ALEXANDER H., CLAUSEN, JOHN A., 

and WILSON, ROBERT N., Eds. 

Sager in Social Psychiatry, Basic Books, 


6. 
LOTT, GEORGE M. 
0 of Human Emotions, Philosophical Lib., 
LYND, HELEN M. 
On Shame and the Search for Identity, Harcourt, 
Brace, $5.57 





A psychiatric treatment 


available. 


T. W. NEuMANN, Jr., M.D. 
DIRECTOR 





FALKIRK HOSPITAL 


CENTRAL VALLEY, NEW YORK 
Established 1889 
center providing 
treatment of adolescent and adult problems. Out-patient services are 
A continued treatment unit is maintained. 


facilities for the acute 


Located 1] mile north of the Harriman Exit (416), New York Thruway 


Percy E. Ryperc, M.D. 
CLINICAL DIRECTOR 


Telephone: Highland Mills, N. Y. 
Wabash 8-2256 
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ee 


INTERDISCIPLINARY TEAM 
RESEARCH by Margaret Barron 


Luszki. A comprehensive investigation 
of problems arising when scientists of 
various disciplines meet. 

$6.00 


EMOTIONAL DYNAMICS 
AND GROUP CULTURE | by 


Dorothly Stock and Herbert A. 
Thelen. Clinical studies conducted 
by the Human Dynamics Laboratory 
at the University of Chicago. — 


Published for the 


National Education Association 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 














MAY, ROLLO, ANGEL, ERNEST, and 
ELLENBERGER, HENRI F., Eds. 
Existence, Basic Books, $7.50 
MURPHY, GARDNER 
Human Potentialities, Basic Books, $6.00 
RIEFF, PHILIP 
Freud: The Mind of the Moralist, Viking Press, 
$6.00 (Feb. 1959) 
ROBINSON, ALICE M 
The Unbelonging, Macmillan, $3.95 
SEWARD, GEORGENE, Ed. 
Clinical Studies in Culture Conflict, 
Press, 
WASSELL, BEN ’ ' 
Group Psychoanalysis, Philosophical Lib., $3.75 


Ronald 


Religion 


BEVAN, R. Ww. 
Steps to Christion Understanding, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 0 
BLACKWOOD, ANDREW W. 
Leading in ‘Public Prayer, “Abingdon Press, $3.00 
BONNELL, JOHN SUTHERLAND 
i] Believe in Immortality, Abingdon Press, $1.25 
BOSLEY, HAROLD A. 
Sermons on Genesis, Harper, $3.75 
BRADEN, CHARLES S. 
The World’s Religions, rev. ed., Abingdon Press, 
$1.25 paper 
coupes MARTIN 
To Hallow This Life: 
Jacob, Ed.), Harper, $3.00 
CAEMMERER, RICHARD R. 
Preach wo for Se Church, Concordia Pub. House, 
$4.50 (Feb. 1959) 
COHEN, JOH 
aR Psychology, Macmillan, $4.25 


An Anthology (Trapp, 





January 


CONEYBEARE, FREDERIC C. 
ps Origins of Christianity, University Books, 


CULLY, IRIS V. 
The Dynamics of Christian Education, West- 
minster Press, $3.75 

de GIVRY, GRILLOT 
A Pictorial Anthology of Witchcraft, Magic and 
Alchemy, University Books, $10.00 

a a F. W., GEHMAN, HENRY S., FILSON, 

FLOYD V., TRINTERUD, L. Ne and others, Eds. 

Westminster Introductions to the Books of the 
Bible, Westminster Press, $3.75 

ECKARDT, A. ROY 
The Surge of Piety in America, Association Press, 


$3.50 
EDDY, ROBERT LEIGH, Ed. 
Pastoral Prayers Through the Year, Scribner's, 
$3.50 (March 1959) 
ELIADE, MIRCEA 
The Sacred and the Profane, Harcourt, Brace, 


$4.50 
ELLER, MEREDITH FREEMAN 
The’ Beginnings cf the Christian Religion, Book- 
man-Twayne, $6.95 
FEIBLEMAN, JAMES K. 
The Pious ee, Bookman-Twayne, $3.00 
FERRABY, 
All Things Made New, Macmillan $6.75 
FERRE, NELS F. 
Christ and the ‘Christian, Harper, $3.75 
FOSDICK, HARRY EMERSON 
Riverside Sermons, Harper, $3.95 
GOLDBERG, Zz. 
The Sacred Fire—The Story of Sex in Religion, 
University Books, $7. 
GOODENOUGH, ERWIN RAMSDELL 
— Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, 
vols. 7 & 8, Pantheon (Bollingen), $15.00 
GRANT, FREDERICK C. 
Ancient Judaism and the New Testament, 
Macmillan, $3.50 ag) » aes 
HAROUTANIAN, JOSEPH, 
Ivin: Commentaries, | Press, $5.00 
HARTSHORNE, M. HOLMES 
The Promise of Science a the Power of Faith, 
Westminster Press, $3.0 
JOHNSON, HOWARD A., ed. 
This Church of Ours, Seabury Press, $3.25 
KAUFMANN, WALTER 
Critique of Religion and Philosophy, Harper, 


$5.00 
KEAN, CHARLES DUELL 

The Road to Reunion, Seabury Press, $3.50 
KING, MARTIN LUTHER, JR. 

Stride Toward Freedom, Harper, $2.95 
LATOURETTE, KENNETH SCOTT 

Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, Vol. |, 

The Nineteenth Century in Europe, Harper, $6.00 
LAUBACH, FRANK C. 

The World is Learning Compassion, Revell, $3.50 
LENTZ, HAROLD H. 

Reformation | Augsburg Pub. House, 


$1 
MAGSAM, CHARLES M. 
The Inner Life of Worship, Grail Publications, 


MANSCHRECK, CLYDE 
Melanchthon: The Quiet Reformer, 


$6.00 
MARITAIN, JACQUES 
St. Thomas rete a ed., Meridian Books, 
$3.75 cloth, $1.35 
McLOUGHLIN, WILLIAM. C., JR. 
ern Revivalism—Charles a Finney 
to Billy Graham, Ronald Press, $6.5 
MEAD, FRAN (Compiler) $ 
1.95 


What the Bible Says, Revell, 
Organized for Action, Concordia Pub. House, 
$2.50 


Abingdon, 


MERKENS, GUIDO 


MIEGGE, GIOVANNI 
Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age, Oxford 
Univ. Press, $3.75 

a RANDOLPH CRUMP 

Remember Jesus, Seabury Press, $2.25 
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PEARSON, ROY M 
Seeking and and Finding God, Abingdon Press, $2.00 

PEGUY LES 
athe poe Eternal, Harper, $3.50 

PELIKAN, JAROSLAV, and POELLOT, DANIEL 
Luther’s Works, Vol. 14, Selected Psalms Ill, 
Concordia, $5.00 

PELIKAN, ae” Ed., 
SHICK, GEORGE 
Luther's Works, Vol. I, Lectures on Genesis, 
Chapters 1-5, Concordia Pub. House, $5.00 

PLASS, EWALD M. (Compiler) 
What Luther Says—An Anthology, Concordia 
Pub. House, $25.00, 3 vol. set 

PRICE, CARLSON, SELLERS 
Monuments and the Old Testament, 
Press, $6.75 

RHODES, ARNOLD B., Ed. 
The Church Faces the 


$4.50 
RICHARDSON, CYRIL C. 
The | wen of the Trinity, Abingdon Press, 


$3.0 
ROBERTSON, E. H. 

Man’s Estimate of Man, John Knox., $2.25 
RUNES, DAGOBERT D. 

Letters To My God, + ee Lib., $2.00 
RUNES, DAGOBERT D., 

Dictionary of A, Philosophical Lib., $5.00 
SHEEN, FULTON 

Life ‘of Christ, McGraw-Hill, $6.50 
SKARIN, ANNALEE 

The Temple of God, DeVorss & Co., $3.50 
SMITH, HUSTON 

The Religions of Man, Harper, $5.00 
SMITH, 

Minister's Library Handbook, W. A. Wilde, $2.50 
SPINOZA, BARUCH 

The Book of God, Philosophical Lib., $3.00 
SUZUKI 

Essays in Zen Buddhism, 2nd series, British Book 

Centre, $5.25 

Essays in Zen Buddhism, 3rd series, British Book 

Centre, $5.25 
TIZARD, LESLIE J. 

Preaching: The Art of Communication, Oxford 

niv. Press, $2.25 

TRUEBLOOD, ‘ELTON 

The Yoke of Christ, Harper, $3.00 
van der MEER, F., and 

MOHRMANN, CHRISTINE 

Atlas of the Early Christian World, Thomas 

Nelson, $15.00 
VISSER ‘T HOOFT, WILLEM A. 

Rembrandt and the Gospel, 


$4.50 
WALTER, ERICH A., Ed. 
Religion and the State University, 
Michigan Press, $6.50 
WARD, HILEY H. 
Creative Giving, Macmillan, $3.75 
WEST, CHARLES C. 
Communism and the Theologians, Westminster 
Press, $6.00 
WITCUTT, W. P. 
The Rise and Fall of the Individual, Macmillan, 


$2.50 
ZEARFOSS, ROBERT N. 
With Wonder in Your Soul, World Pub. Co., $2.75 
ZIEGLER, EARL F. 
Christian Education of Adults, 
Press, $2.75 
ZUURDEEG, WILLEM F. 
An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, Abingdon 
Press, $4.75 


trans. 


Judson 


Isms, Abingdon Press, 


Westminster Press, 


Univ. of 


Westminster 


Religion, Psychology, 
and Psychiatry 


BERTOCCI, PETER A. 
Religion as Creative Insecurity, Association 
Press, $2.50 

COX, DAVID 
Jung and St. Paul, Association Press, $5.75 
(May, 1959) 
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WHEN YOU 
LOSE A 
LOVED ONE 


CHARLES L. ALLEN 


To use in counseling, to give or 
recommend to the bereaved, here is 
a book by the outstanding inspira- 
tional author, Charles L. Allen. Its 
message of resurrection and life 
eternal will touch everyone who 
loves and must one day face the 
loss of a loved one. $1.50 


At your bookstore 
—— 6 FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 








DONIGER, SIMON, Ed. 

Religion and Health, Association Press, 50c 
FERM, ROBERT O. 

The Psychology of Christian Conversion, Revell, 

$4.00 (April 1959) 
FOX, A. H. PURCELL 

The Church’s Ministry of Healing, Longmans, 

Green, $2.50 
GOLDBRUNNER, JOSEF 

Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul, Pantheon, $2.75 
GUITTON, JEAN 

Make Your Mind Work For You, Macmillan, $2.75 
HOWE, REUEL L. 

The Creative Years, Seabury Press, $3.50 
JONES, D. CARADOG 

Spiritual Healing, Longmans, Green, $2.50 
JUNG, CARL GUSTAV 

Psychology and Religion: East and West, Panth- 

eon, (Bollingen) $6.50 
LARGE, JOHN ELLIS 

The ae of Healing, Morehouse-Gorham, 


$3.0 
LOW, ABRAHAM A. 
Mental Health Through Will-Training, Chris- 
topher Pub. House, $5.00 
MacLENNAN, DAVID A. 
Making the Most of Your Best, Westminster 
Press, $3.00 
MEEHL, PAUL, KLANN, RICHARD, SCHMIEDING, 
ALFRED, BREIMEIER, KENNETH, SCHROEDER- 
SLOMAN, SOPHIE 
What, Then, is Man? Concordia, $3.50 
MESERVE, HARRY C. 
No Peace of Mind, Harcourt, Brace, $3.75 
MURPHY, CAROL 
A Deeper Faith, the Thought of Paul Tillich, 
Pendle Hill, 35c¢ 
Religion and Mental Iliness, Pendle Hill, 35c 
The Examined Life, Pendle Hill, 35¢ 








SIMULTANEOUS 
PREACHING CLINIC 
AND 
WORKSHOP ON 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


JULY 27 — AUGUST 7, 1959 


Preaching Clinic Faculty includes: 


Henry Grady Davis 
James A. Jones 
Donald G. Miller 


Counseling Workshop Faculty: 


LeRoy Kerney 
Thomas H. McDill, Jr. 
William B. Oglesby, Jr. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


RICHMOND 27, VIRGINIA 


For further information write: 
Secretary, Summer Session 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Manuscript revision, ethical 
collaboration. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 
price list upon request. Research Products 
20., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


OATES, WAYNE E. 
What Psychology Says about Religion, Associa- 
tion Press, 50c 

PEALE, NORMAN VINCENT 

Stay Alive All Your Life, Prentice-Hall, $3.95 
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Sex, Marriage, and 
the Family 


ACKERMAN, NATHAN W. 
ne of Family Life, Basic Books, 


ANSHEN, RUTH NANDA, Ed. 
The Family: Its oe and Destiny, rev. ed., 
Harper, $6.50 (Feb. 1959) 

BEE, LAWRENCE S. 

Marriage and Family go 
plinary Approach, Harper, $5.5 
BOSSARD, JAMES 4 S., and sou. 

ELEANOR STOKER 

Why Marriages Go = Ronald Press, $3.50 
BURKE, JUDGE LOUIS H 

With This Ring, McGraw-Hill, 
COLACCI, MARIO 

Christian Marriage Today, Augsburg Pub. House, 


$3. 
de LYS, CLAUDIA 
A Treasury of Parenthood and Its 
Robert Speller & Sons, $5.00 
DODDS, ROBERT C. 
Two Together: A Handbook for Your Marriage, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.50 (Feb. 1959) 
ELLZEY, W. CLARK 
Romance in Christian 
Press, 50c 
FOSTINI, JOHN 
Love Letters (of famous people) Robert Speller 
& Sons, 
GOLDBERG, G. Z. 
The Sacred Fire—The Story of Sex in Religion, 
University Books, $7.50 
HINE, JAMES R. 
Altar Bound, 
$2.95 


An _ Interdisci- 


$4.50 


Folklore, 


Marriage, Association 


Interstate Printers & Publishers, 


Alternative to sane, 
Publishers, 
Grounds ‘for iene, 
Rublishers, $1.95 
Your Wedding Workbook 
Publishers, $1.95 
MACE, DAVID R. 
Success in Marriage, * ‘piaaaaas Press, $2.95 
MAYNARD, DONALD 
Looking ‘Toward Cheistion Marriage, Abingdon 
Press, $1.50 paper 
MUDD, EMILY H., STONE, ABRAHAM, KARPF, 
MAURICE Bre NELSON, JANET FOWLER, Eds. 
Marriage C 9 k, Association 
Press, $6.50 
NARRAMORE, CLYDE M. 
How to Tell Your Children about Sex, Zondervan, 
$2.00 cloth, $1.50 paper 
OATES, WAYNE E. 
Premarital Pastoral 
Broadman, $1 
ORAISON, MARC 
Union in Marital Love, Macmillan, $3.00 
PARKER, SCUDDER M. 
In All Love and Honor, Abingdon Press, $2.95 
(Feb. 1959) 
SKIDMORE, REX A., and CANNON, ANTHON S. 
Building Your Marriage, rev. ed., Harper, $6.00 
SMALL, DWIGHT HERVEY 
poe for Christian Marriage, $3.50 
(March 1959) 
TASHMAN, HARRY F. 
The Marriage Bed: An_ Analyst's 
University Publishers, $4.95 
WATTS, N 
Nature, 
$3.95 
WEBB, LANCE 
Discovering Love, Abingdon Press, $3.00 
WINCH, ROBERT F. 
Mate-Selection: A Study of Complementary 
Needs, Harper, 0 
WYLIE, WILLIAM P. 
Human Nature and Christian feaetage, Associa- 
tion, Press, $2.50 (March, 1959) 
The Pattern of Love, Longmans, Green, $3.75 
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WOMAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


It has helped thousands of married 
couples to resolve their problems, and 
prepared thousands of engaged people 
for married life. Not content with this, 
Mrs. Mudd began as early as 1937 to 
give lectures to nearby colleges and 
community groups, and this has devel- 
oped into an extensive educational pro- 
gram. Conscious of the need to learn 
from her counseling experience, she 
also started a research program which 
in 1947 became a study project fi- 
nancially supported by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. As knowledge and ex- 
perience grew, the Council became in 
addition a center for advanced training 
in marriage counseling. The Veterans 
Administration has used it for the 
training of neuro-psychiatric residents, 
who have been part of an interprofes- 
sional group working under Mrs. 
Mudd’s_ supervision. Since 1951, 
twenty-one ministers have taken this 
training. 

With tireless energy, Dr. Mudd was 
meanwhile continuing her own aca- 
demic training. After fourteen years of 
part-time study, she received her Ph.D. 
degree in 1950. A year later, she pub- 
lished some of the material she had 
gathered in her book The Practice of 
Marriage Counseling,*—a detailed and 
comprehensive survey of the field up to 
that date. Before and since, there has 
come from her pen a steady stream of 
professional articles and research re- 
ports. A selected list of these includes 
no less than seventy-six titles! 

As the high quality of her work has 
become known, Dr. Mudd has received 
many honors. Her professional affilia- 


*A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Divi- 
dend Selection in 1951. 
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tions make an impressive list. In 1952, 
the University of Pennsylvania asked 
her to teach senior medical students, 
and in 1956 made her Professor of 
Family Study in Psychiatry. She was 
one of the five consulting editors of the 
second volume of the Kinsey Report. 
During 1954-5 she was President of 
the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. In 1956 she served as a 
consultant in family living to the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and shared in the preparation 


of a confidential memorandum on 
“Strengthening Family Life in the 
U.S.A.” In 1958 she received an 


honorary Doctor of Science degree 
from Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, N. Y. 

Despite her family and community 
responsibilities, Dr. Mudd has traveled 
widely. In 1946 she went to Russia 
with her husband on a scientific mis- 
sion. In 1955 she was invited to read 
a paper on “Marriage Counseling and 
Psychiatry” at Japan’s Fourteenth 
Medical Congress. She has also visited 
Europe, Canada, and lectured in South 
America. 

To those of us who know her well, 
the Emily Mudd’s many 
achievements is clear and plain. It is 
her radiant personality. She possesses, 
above all her other gifts, that rare ca- 
pacity to accept people completely, to 
put them entirely at ease, to be sincere- 
ly interested in them and to believe 
steadfastly in them. She communicates 
faith, goodwill, and friendship, and 
she does it effortlessly, because these 
qualities are the foundation stones of 
her dedicated life of 
others. 
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Good Leadership 
6 lines genius of a good leader is to leave behind him a situation which com- 
mon sense, without the grace of genius, can deal with successfully—W ALTER 
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CREATIVE YEARS 
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by REUEL L. HOWE, author of Man’s Need and God’s 
Action and Director of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. (famous 
training center for pastors of all denominations) 


What are the problems and promise of the age group least 
explored by the psychologists and sociologists? Now an ex- 
perienced counselor writes about the social, medical and reli- 
gious aspects of the middle years. He shows how these can 
become the most productive years in life if people outgrow the 


security preoccupations of childhood. 


At the start of each chapter he dramatizes the pressures of 
middle age through the story of Dick Foster. a commuter who 
returns each night to an unresponsive wife. Foster’s son is 
having trouble with his marriage, his daughter has had a 
nervous breakdown, his third child has all the usual growing 
pains of adolescence. Foster's minister is a windbag. “an or- 


ganization man” without answers. How can Foster find a faith 


t that gives meaning to his life and answers to his family? 

4 

“The middle years are a time when we have a second chance 

, for individual change and growth. The experience of these 
years may be like that of adolescence in terms of character 
transformation and the discovery of new capacities”. says Dr. 
Howe, in a book that doctors. ministers and psychologists will 
read themselves—and recommend to laymen. 

« 


$3.50 at your bookstore 
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Controversial Books? 


Not all of the seven books listed on this page have met with censor- 
ship troubles. But some have been banned and suppressed. Others are the 
subject of heated debate. 

Read the descriptions below. Then order your choice of these re- 
markable titles. You may order by number. 


1-JJ SEX WITHOUT GUILT. Dr. Albert Ellis’ new book may be 
the most important in its field since the original Kinsey report. It is 
written for those thousands of men and women who fight a lonely battle 
against guilt for doing those sexual things which are neither harmful to 
themselves nor to others. Dr. Ellis overlooks no phase of human relations 
in his down-to-earth attitudes which have grown from his observations 
and research. $4.95, 

2-JJ THE DOLLAR & THE VATICAN by Avro Manhattan. A study 
of the Vatican’s real-estate and corporate holdings in the United States 
and their effects on our culture. $3.75. 

3-JJ A PERSONAL JESUS by Upton Sinclair. After spending more 
than 60 years studying the subject, Upton Sinclair has written a portrait 
of Jesus not offensive to those who reject dogma and orthodoxy. $3.50 


4JJ WE WHO WOULD NOT KILL by Jim Peck. ‘The just-pub- 
lished story of a conscientious objector’s prison life that Saturday Review 
believes will bring on a complete inv estigation of our federal penitentiary 
system. $3.00. 


5-JJ THE PULSE ‘TEST by Dr. Arthur F. Coca. The amazing book 
now in its 5th printing which shows you how to take your pulse and 
discover those foods and inhalents to which you are personally allergic 
. and how, by avoiding them, to avoid unsuspected allergies which 
have been found to cause many of the illnesses man is heir to. Coca found 
that allergy may be the cause of headaches, chronic fatigue, ulcers and 
a host of ailments that make people miserable much of. their lives. The 
safe and harmless Pulse Test described in this book may be taken in the 
privacy of your own home. More than 50,000 already sold! $4.95. 
6-JJ TELL THE TRUTH & RUN by George Seldes. A crusading 
journalist and former publisher of “In Fact” tells the story of his exciting 
years in journalism—including never before told facts about his interviews 
with the dictators. $3.75. 
7-J) THE AMERICAN SEXUAL TRAGEDY by Dr. Albert Ellis. 
Writing in “Marriage and Family Living,” Dr. Robert A. Harper said: “We 
wish it could be made compulsory reading for every couple who announce 
marriage intentions.” $5.00. 


Order today from 
Lyle Stuart 
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